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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— beat 


®,* In our next we shall give a Portrait of Miss Tavtor in her favourite 
part of Jeanie Deans, and hope to follow it by resemblances of many other 
distinguished performers, to whom application for their concurrence has been 
made. Determined to give these Portraits in a stvle of excellence which no 
periodical work but our own has hitherto attained, we are compelled to solicit 
an ADVANCE of Price, and our Subscribers are therefore most respectfully in- 
formed, that the ‘‘ Theatrical Inquisitor’ will henceforth be sold at three shil- 
lings a number. We pledge ourselves at the same time to a regular series of En- 
gravings, and trust at once to the liberality and judgment of our readers for 
that increase of remuneration, without which our labours must be suspended. 

We have no wish to enhance the value of those alterations that have taken 
place in the appearance of the “ Inquisitor,” since the close of its Fourteenth 
Volume ; but we must he permitted ta say that those changes have not been 
made without a heavy expense. Upon the typographical beauty of the work 
no difference af opinion can exist, and if the lovers of dramatic literature will 
lend their assistance, the ‘‘ Inquisitor,” in point of splendid embellishment, 
elaborate research, and impartial opinion, shall compete with any work that 
has ever been devoted to the illustration of a particular pursuit, If this as- 
sistance cannot be afforded, we must retire from a struggle that will otherwise 
overwhelm us with immediate and irretrievable loss. 

We have received the intimation of what happened in the “ British Press,” 
ow the subject of Miss Gazene, and deeply lament that our expesure of its 
beytal stupidity must be postponed, from the very late period at which it came 
to our knowledge. 

We shall trouble James with a private line, according to his address, in a very 
few days, and thank him, in the mean time, for all the points of his last com- 
munication. 

Dick Buskin is intitled to our acknowledgments for the communication of 
which we have availed onrsclves in the present number. We shall be glad to 
hear again from him on a similar subject. 

The remarks of Expositor on our last ‘* Cynic’” we have taken to ourselves 
as a private notification, as their public appearance would lead to a controversy, 
and in controversy the ‘* Cynic’’ will not engage. We shall look to Expositor 
for a due transmission of his promised strictures. 

The MS, Drama of J.B. B., our esteemed (and why silent?) friend, is re- 
viewed, and will form the subject of a critical notice in our next, 

Mr. Grant’s letter has been left without a reply, because the nature of our 
proposed communication hav not hitherto been fixed. We shail trouble bim 
with our answer in a day or two. 

We advise Miss Reve to prepare an address for the approaching benefit of 
Mr. Rae’s family, the merit of which, we have no doubt, will intitle it to be 
spoken. 

Esop is a dealer in fables. We have no communication whatever with the 
theatrical establishment aliuded to, but can promise him or any other jngenious 
young person, the utmost encouragement that his or her capabilities may afford. 

The fireworks exhibited at the English Opera-honse are supplied hy the artist, 
we understand, who invented the celebrated Crimson Vapour. His name is 
SINGLETON, aud Mr. D may hear of him at the theatre. 

+4+ The Tithe, Preface, and ladex to Vel. XVI. will not be ready till next 
mouth. 
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Hotes upon Shakespeare, 


TC EEEEEEE 


A pestilent human fellow: I have made 
Certain annotations of him, such as they be--O1p Pray. 


THE TEMPEST. 
( Continued from page 68.) 
Aor II. 


——-the fair soul herself 
Weigh'd between loathnéss and obedienée, al 
, Which end the beam shold bow. 
The elder copies read—‘ at which end o’ the beant,” &c., ftoth 
which I have conjectured that it should possibly be : 
—-—=<the fair soul herself 
Weigh’d * * * at 
Which end o’ the beam she’d bow. 


———-need of any engine 


Mr. Sreevens has asserted that engine is here used for the rack ; 
but it simply means an implement, and that not even an implement 
of war, as the same critic assures us. So, in the “ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona ;” act 3, sc. 1: 

And here an engine fit for my proceeding ! 
Again, ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida ;” act 1, sc. 4: 


Jet him, like an engine, 
Not portable, lie under this report. 


Again, Carrwricat’s “ Ordinary :” 


Wher he’s once fixed, no engine can remove him. 
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They fell together all, as by consent. 


i. e. Combination or arrangement. So, in the ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor ;” act 8, sc. 3:—‘‘a gentleman that, he says, is now in 
the house by your consent.”—_ 
Again, “‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost ;” act 5, sc. 2: 

here was a consent, | 


Knowing aforehand of our merriment, 
And dash it like a Christmas comedy. 








| —mn——this lord 
. + a ® 


————hath here almost persuaded, 
For he’s a spirit of peruasion, only 
Professes to persuade the king his son's alive. 
I have no doubt that we should read as follows : 
this lord————_— 
* * * * 


hath here almost persuaded, 
(Fer he’s a spirit of persuasion inly professes 


To persuade) the king, his son’s alive. 
So, Gonzalo, in act 5: 


- V’ye inly wept. 
Again, third part of ‘““King Henry VI ;”’ act 1, sc. 4: 
how inly sorrow gripes his soul. 


The elisive power of—he’s, it should be remarked, is rather to 
shew he has than he is, as Dr. Jonnson and others have under- 
stood it. The spirit of persuasion is what Gonzalo exercises, not 
what he is become, a sense in which the same phrase has been 
employed by Falstaff, in the first part of “ King Henry IV ;” act 
1, se. 2: ** Well, may’st thou have the spirit of persuasion, and 
he the ears of profiting !"— 
The parenthesis I have only restored from the antient copies. 


Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 

But doubts discovery there. 
The old reading appears to have been,—“‘ But doubt discovery,” &c., 
from which I gather that the passage might be thus arranged : 

O, out of that no hope, 

What great hope have you! No hope that way, is, 
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Another way, so bigh an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 
But doubi discovery. Then, will you grant, &c. 


“* But must doubt” is implied by the common course of construc- 
tion, and the change of “ there” to then is authorised by Antonio's 


next question : 
Then tell me, &c. °° 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


—rriae. 


LIST OF CHARACTERS 
Played by Mr. Kean at the Theatre Royal Haymarket, 
During the Season, 1806. | 


Goatherd, ..........Mountaineers. 
TORN. veveveeess ..Heir at Law. 
Fy Spanish Barber, 


Servant, 


Fiddler, Speed the Plough. 


ppetresionss oes Battle of Hexhain. 
Servant,...... — John Bull. 
Planter, Inkle and Yarico. 
Warner,. ...eee.+-2+-Foor Gentleman. 
Servant, .....+++e++.iron Chest. 
Magash 2c cccciictse She Would and She Would Not. 
Nicolas,............Sighs, or the Daughters. 
Rosencrantz, ...... . Hamlet. 
NAN,..oee+ee0+eClandestine Marriage. 

Peter, ccceccecce sed ramatist. 

ovccccceccs Five Miles Off. 
Carney,....+.+..... Ways and Means. 
Piero, ..ceceeeesoe dale of Mystery. 
Waiter, ..........Mrs. Wiggins. 
Waiter, ...-......Gay Deceivers. 
Thomas, ......+...Modern Antiques. 
Man of the House, ..Son in Law. 
Landlord,.. Prisoner at Large. 
Thomas, ...«....+.Agreeable Surprise. 
a he Fortune’s Frolic. 
Dubbs, veveves Review. 
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ON THE MERIT OF ACTORS. 
(Extracted from the Second Number of the “ Retrospective Review.”’) 








THE “ Life of Cisser” is peculiarly a favorite with us, not only 

by reason of the superlative coxcombry which it exhibits, but of 
the due veneration which it yields to an art too frequently under- 

rated, even among those to whose gratification it ministers. If the 

degree of enjoyment and of benefit produced by an art be any test 

of its excellence, there are few indeed which will not yield to that 

of the actor. His exertions do not, indeed, often excite emotions 

deep, or so pure as those which the noblest poetry inspires, but 

their genial influences are far more widely extended. The tender- 

est beauties of the most gifted of bards, find in the bosoms of 
a very small number an answering sympathy. Even of those who 

talk familiarly of Spenser and Minton, there are few who have 
fairly read, and still fewer who truly feel their divinest effusions. 
It is only in the Theatre, that any image of the real grandeur of 
humanity,—any picture of generous heroism and noble self-sa- 
crifice,—is poured on the imagination, and sent warm to the 
hearts of the vast body of the people. Thete are eyes, familiar 
through months and years only with mechanic toil, suffused with 
natural tears, engendered by sacred pity. There are the deep 
fountains of hearts, long encrusted by narrow cares, burst open, 
and a holy light is sent in on the long sutken forms of tlic ima- 
gination, which shone fait and goodly m boyhood by their own 
light, but have since been sealed and forgotten in their ‘“‘ sunless 
treasuries.” There do the lowliest and most ignorant catch their 
only glimpse of that poetic radiance which is the finest glory of 
our being. While they gaze on the wondrous spectacle, they forget 
the petty concerns of their own individual lot, and recognise and 
rejoice in their kindred with a nature capable of high emprise, 
of meekest suffering, and of defiance to the mortal powers of 
agony and the grave. They are elevated and softened into men. 
They are carried beyond the ‘‘ ignorant present ;” feel the past 
and the future on the instant, and kindle as they gaze on the 
massive realities of human virtae, or on those fairy visions 
which are the gleaming of our sh..lows of golden years, which 
hereafter shall bless the world. ‘heir view is suddenly extended 
from the narrow circle of low anxieties and selfish joys, to the 
farthest and most .sacred hills which bound our moral horizon ; 


and they perceive, iu clear vision, the eternal rocks of defence 
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for their nature, which the noblest spirits of their fellow men 
have been privileged to raise. While they feel that ‘ which 
gives an awe of things above them,” their souls are expanded in 
the heartiest sympathy with the least body of their fellows. A 
thousand hearts are swayed at once by the same emotion, as the 
‘high grass of the meadow yields, like a single blade, to the 
breeze which sweeps over it. Distinctions of fortune, rank, talent, 
age, all give way to the warm tide of emotion, and every class. 
feels only as partakers in one primal sympathy, “ made of one 
blood,” and equal in the mysterious sanctities of their being, 
Surely the art that produces an effect like this,—which separates, 
as by a divine alchemy, the artificial from the real in humanity,-- 
which supplies to the artizan in the capital, the place of those 
woods and free airs and mountain streams, which insensibly har- 
monize the peasant’s character,—which gives the poorest to feel 
the old grandeur of Tragedy, sweeping by with sceptred pall,— 
whith makes the heart of the child leap with strange joy, and 
enables the old man to fancy himself again a child,—is worthy of 
no mean place among the arts which refine our manners by ex- 
alting our conceptions. 

It has sometimes been objected to the theatrical artist, that he 
merely repeats the language ‘and emboiies the conceptions of the 
poet. But the allegation, though specious, is unfounded. I¢ has 
been completely established, by a great and genial eritic of our owa 
time, that the deeper beauties of poetry cannot be shaped iforth by 
the Actor, and it is equally true that the poet has little share in 
the highest triumphs of the performer. It may, at first, appear a 
paradox, but it is nevertheless proved by experience, that the 
language has very ittle to do with the effect of an acted tragedy, 
Mrs. Sippoxs would not have been less than she is, though Suax- 

_ Speare had never written. She displayed genius as exalted in 
the characters drawn by Moore, Sournern, Orway, and Rowe, 
.as in these of the first of human bards. Certain great situations 
are all the performer needs, and the grandest emotions of the 
soul are all that he can embody. He can derive little aid : 
from the noblest imaginations or richest fantasies of the au- 

thor. He may, indeed, by his own genius, like the matchless 
artist to whom we have just alluded, consecrate sorrow, dignify 
emotion, and kindle the imagination as well as awaken the sym- 
pathies. But this will be accomplished, not by the texture of the 
- words spoken, but by the living magic of the eye, of the tone, of | 
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the action; by all those means which belong exclusively to the 

actor. When Mrs. Sippons cast that unforgotten gaze of blank 

horror on the corpse of Beverly, was she indebted to the play- 

wright for the conception? When,—as Arpasia in ‘‘ Tamerlane,”— 

she gave that look of inexpressible anguish in which the breaking 

of the heart might be seen, and the cold and rapid advances of death 

traced, and fell without a word, as if struck by the sudden blow of 
destiny,—in that moment of unearthly power, when she aston- 

ished and petrified even her oldest admirers, and after which, she 

lay herself really senseless from the intensity of her own emotion— 

where was the marvellous stage direction, the pregnant hint in 

the frigid declamatory text, from which she wrought this amazing 

picture, too perilous to be often repeated? Do the words “ J] am 

satisfied,” in ‘ Cato,” convey the slightest image of that high 

struggle—that contest between nature long repressed and stoic 

pride—which Mr. Kemate in an instant embodied to the senses, 

and impressed on the soul for ever? Or, to descend into the pre-' 
sent time and the lowlier Drama, does the perusal of the ‘‘ School 

of Reform” convey any vestige of that rough sublimity which 

breathes in the Tyke of Emery? Are Mr. Liston's looks out of 
book, gotten by heart, invented for him by writers of farces? Is 

there any fancy of invention in its happiest mood—any tracings of 
mortal hand in books—like to the marvellous creations which 

Munven multiplies at will? These are not to be “ constrained by 

mastery” of the pen, and defy not only the power of an author to 
conceive, but to describe them. ‘The best actors indeed, in their 
happiest efforts, are little more indebted to the poet, than he is 
to the graces of nature which he seizes, than the sculptor to living 

forms, or the grandest painters to history. 


We cannot give the article just closed to our readers, without 
stating that many of the assertions it contains, appear to us, not 
only to be extravagant but fallacious, such, as though at present 
we can but briefly notice them, in our next shall be duly exposed. 
That independenc of talent in an actor for which the framer of 
this essay so originally contends, is to us one of the most mon- 
strous propositions that ever have been broached, because it not 
only deprives the poet of his brightest attribute, but reduces 
the cemmedian to a lower level, than any upon which the gross- 
est vilifiers of the stage could attempt to place them. 
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THE TWO DAMSELS. 
TRANSLATED. EXPRESSLY FOR THIS WORK FROM THE SPANISH OF CERVANTES. 


. (Continued from Page 111.) 


THE cavalier, although he had listened with great attention.to 
Theodosia’s story, made no remark upon it, when concluded, .but 
remained silent so Jong, that. the enamoured. damsel, began .to 
suspect he had fallen asleep. To. verify her suspicion, .she.asked 
him, if wearied by her tale of sorrow, he was still,.awakey.on 
which he assured her that it had touched his feelings.to the.quiek, 
_ and rendered him to the full as susceptible as she was of -her.dis- 
tress and dishonour. ‘‘ The counsel you have crayed,” ,eaid :the 
cavalier, ‘shall be given, coupled with such assistance as. J..can 
offer; but, to speak freely,:I think this business hag. much: less 
the air of a misfortune than a fault. Your understanding, -to 
judge by the narrative I have just been favoured with; ia too 
vigorous, when fairly exercised, to be duped by the arts,of-any 
man, and I cannot therefore help surmising that some blame must 
be attached to the laxity of your disposition. I am, willing, 
however, to extenuate the error. you have committed, by reflecting 
upon. your. want of. that experience without which the spares.of 
Marc.Antonio were hardly to be avoided ; compose yourself there- 
fore, for the present, and in the morning’ we. will arrange a plan 
for the reparation of your-injuries.” Theodosia acknowledged the 
' kindness. of, her new friend in a handsome manner,. and eatin 
herself to sleep till daylight. 

;Her, eyes were scarcely. closed, when the stranger ean to 
evince the. very same symptoms of restlessness from which she 
had been relieved. He tossed.and tumbled in his bed, and: vented 
sighs of such, extreme heaviness, that Theodosia felt bound to.ask 
him on, what account he was s0,uneasy, and by condoling)jvith 
him,;return the.same service shé had recently. accepted.‘ Suppose, 
donna,” he replied, .in.answer.,to.,her .question, . ‘it: is. iatively 
ewing.tq you that Iam thug disturbed, but that although the cause 
of my trouble, youare the very last person upon earth to relieveit 2” 
Struck with, the, ambiguity of this speech, and gistrasting her own 
helpless condition, to which the darkness and solitude of the room 
contributed, Theodosia rose hastily, and dressed herself with equal 

Vou. I. New Senxiss. - No. 8. 
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stillness and speed.. Then drawing her sword and dagger, she 
seated herself on the edge of the bed, and watched in that posture 
for the breaking of day. Its approach was soon notified by a few ° 
equivocal rays, shot through the crevices with which the room 
abounded ; on seeing them the cavalier sprang up, and summoned 
his companion to prepare for their journey. He then threw open 
the windows and door of the apartment, with which Theodosia 
was highly satisfied, longing to see the person with whom she had 
so freely conversed, and by whom her cause was so generously 
undertaken. His features, however, were no sooner disclosed, 
than she would willingly have compounded for eternal darkness 
to escape the knowledge that threatened to overwhelm her. She 
stood in the datk and troubled eye of that very brother. whose 
vengeance had filled her with such alarm, and her guilt was even 
communicated in its strongest light to this terrible avenger. Her 
eyes closed, the colour receded from her cheeks, and she stood for 
several moments in a state of convulsive alarm. At length 
gathering courage from despair, she fell upon*her knees, and 
presenting her dagger, as she held it by the point, to Don Rafael, 
spoke as follows. ‘Take this, my beloved brother, and with it 
efface the blot my imprudence has thrown upon your name. I 
feel and confess the enormity of my crimes, but yet am not de- 
sirous of propitiating your mercy by repentance. This, however, 
I most earnestly beseech ; let not the punishment which bereaves 
me of life, destroy my reputation; for though I have endangered 
it by leaving our father’s house, still it may be saved, my dear 
Rafael, if, in giving me death, you conceal the circumstances 
under which it was inflicted.” Her brother looked severely on her, 
and was tempted more than once by his consciousness of her guilt, 
to bestow the punishment against which she so artfully pleaded. 
Her specious words, however, combined with his own lenient 
nature, prevailed, and he accordingly raised her up with a kind 
countenance and a pitying accent, telling her that he would at 
least suspend the atonement his anger demanded. Indeed, he 
observed, while any other means of expiation were afforded, 
revenge would be the last he should apply to; and it certainly 
seemed that the consequences of her credulity were not irreparable. 
Theodosia recovered her spirits at this welcome declaration, and 
Rafael, unwilling to depress them, immediately began to make 
urrangements for their departure. He advised his sister to call 
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herself ‘Theodoro, from its affinity to her real appellation, and 
then proposed to abandon the idea of visiting Salamanca, to which 
Marc Antonio, from the mere fact of their familiarity, could not 
possibly decide on returning. The damsel resigned herself en- 
-tirely to Rafael’s direction, and the feelings of both were tolerably 
tranquillized, when the host entered to take instructions for break- 
fast. Just before this meal was finished, and while the horses 
were being saddled, a traveller reached the inn to whom Rafael 
and his sister were intimately known. Theodosia abstained, of . 
course, from, discovering herself, but Rafaelimmediately embraced 
his friend, and began to discourse with him. ‘The traveller had 
just come, it appeared, from the port of Santa Maria, where four — 
gallies were on the point of sailing for Naples, and in one of them, 
he cursorily mentioned, Marc Antonio, the son of their neighbour 
Don Leonardo Adorno, had embarked. Rafael was transported 
at this intelligence, and took it as a favourable omen of the suc- 
cess by which his enterprise would be attended. When breakfast 
was over, his sister continuing in the upper apartment, Rafael told 
his friend that intending to return to Salamanca he thought his 
horse too delicate for so laborious a journey, and therefore wished 
he would supply him with the mule on which he rode, and leave 
this costly animal, as he went home, with his father, from whose 
stables another mule could be easily procured. ‘The traveller 
consented to this arrangement, as his road to Cazalla, where he 
enjoyed a handsome lordship, lay close by the mansion of Don 
Rafael’s father, and he was no sooner gone than Rafael and 
Theodosia, having paid liberally for their entertainment, departed 
from the inn, followed by that burst of admiration which the 
manly graces of Rafael, and the feminine sweetness of his sister 
demanded. 

They had proceeded but a little way, when Rafael disclosed the 
tidings he had collected of Marc Antonio’s embarkation, and pro- 
posed travelling with the utmost speed to Barcelona, where the 
gallies generally touched as they sailed between Italy and Spain. 
Their stay seldom exceeded a couple of days, and in case the vessel 
on board of which Marc Antonio was a passenger, had not yet 
arrived, they could wait till it came, being certain that the object 
of their journey would be achieved. Theodosia submitted im- 
plicitly to her brother’s guidance, upon which Rafael, calling to the 
muleteer he had brought with him from Salamanca, signified a 
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change in his destination, and asked if, upon condition’ of -being 
properly rewarded, he would attend him to Barcelona, instead of 
returning home. The muleteer,’who was an honest young fellow 
of his -function, protested that he would follow him, for a 
common gratuity, to the end of the world, and make himself 
as useful as his abilities would permit. Rafael then calculated 
the money of which his sister was possessed, and adding it to the 
amount of his own, found himself very well provided for 
the expenses of their journey, and accordingly hastened to- 
wards Barcelona with all the speed he could employ. By dint 
of hard riding ‘they soon reached the vicinity of a town called 
Yqualada, about nine leagues from the place they were travel- 
ling to, and heard upon the way that a grandee, going out as 
ambassador to Rome, was waiting in Barcelona till the gallies ar- 
rived. Elated at this news, they maintained their pace, and were 
upon the point of entering a little wood, when a man rushed sud- , 
denly out of it, showing signs of uncommon affright. Don Rafael 
stopped him, and demanded the cause of his terror, on which he 
stated that he had miraculously escaped from a band of robbers, 
who harboured in that wood forthe purpose of preying upon.the un- 
wary and defenceless. Calvete, the muleteer, expressed his won-, 
der at the fact of thieves in broad day-light, and cautioned Don 
Rafael against going on. The stranger then informed them that 
no danger need be apprehended, as the robbers, having plundered - 
the whole company, had bound them to trees, and precipitately re- 
tired. One man only was left at liberty, that he might release the 
rest, when the robbers gained a little hill hard by, and gave him 
the stipulated signal. In that case Calvete said they might safely 
advance, as the spot where robbers once gathered their booty, was 
seldom infested by them a second time. Rafael and his com- 
panions then entered the wood, and had ridden but a little way, 
when they saw above forty persons, pillaged, stripped, and tied, as 
the fugitive had mentioned, while he who had been favoured with 
his freedom, was unbinding them as fast as he could. It was a 
strange spectacle to see the plight in which these unfortunate tra- 
vellers were found. Many of them were stark naked ; others had 
shuffled on the tattered rags which some of the marauders had ex- 
changed for their gay apparel ; several were weeping to see them- 
selves despoiled of their whole property, while others were laugh- 
ing at the strange appearance of their companions, when divested 
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of the finery in which they had lately been equipped. When Ra- 
fael and his sister saw this miserable group, they returned thanks 
to heaven for saving them from such imminent danger, and im- 
mediately proceeded to tender such assistance as they were able 
to bestow. Their compassion was peculiarly excited by the sight 
of a youth, rigorously bound to the trunk of an old oak, with no 
vestige of clothing but his shirt and drawers. His lovely and in- 
genuous countenance moved the whole party to.take pity of him, 
and Theodosia alighted to release him withsher own fair hands. He 
returned thanks with great elegance for this favour, and his bene- 
" faetress, to enhance it, requested Calvete to lend him his cloak, 
till they reached the next town, where fresh apparel might be pro- 
vided. Having’ thrown this garment over his shoulders, she then 
asked him from whence he came, and whither he was proceeding. 
Don Rafael had now joined his sister, and the youth answered that 
he was a native of Andalusia, naming the place of his birth, which 
appeared to be but two leagues from their own habitation. He 
had left Seville, he said, to embark for Italy, as many other 
Spaniards did, to acquire dexterity in the exercise of arms, and re- 
cord his name in the book of honour. This course he was deter- 
mined to prosecute in spite of his recent losses, which amounted 
in money and clothes to three hundred crowns. The polished 
manners of this pretty youth, the plenitude of his spirit, and the 
hardship of his fortune, won the hearts of both Rafael and Theo- 
_ dosia, who even thought the circumstance of his coming from the 
‘same district a title to their protection. Having divided a sum of 
money between the members of this luckless party, they directed 
the youth to mount Calvete’s mule, and without further delay . 
reached Yqualada, where they learned that the galleys had put into 
Barcelona, and would leave it, if not hindered by bad weather, in 
two days from the present time. This news tended to expedite 
their progress towards that city, and their speed was increased by 
the following important discovery. 

While siting at supper, Theodosia fixed her eyes intently upon 
the face of the rescued youth, and was greatly struck on perceiv- 
ing that his ears had been pierced for the reception of rings. This 
circumstance gave rise to a powerful suspicion, which the delicacy 
of his Jooks confirmed, that he was a female in disguise, and this © 
idea was no sooner entertained, than Theodoro, as we shall hence- 
forth denominate Theodosia, felt anxious to prove its correctness 
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During the meal Don Rafael casually inquired whose son he was, 
as his family, if he had named their place of residence correctly, 
must be known to him. The youth, who called himself Francisco, 
answered that he was the son of Don Henrique de Cardenas, a 
gentleman of rank and opulence, but from this affinity Don Rafael 
immediately dissented, as Don Henrique, with whom he was inti- 
mate, had no child ; presuming, however, that his guest had suffi- 
cient reasons for concealment, he should waive the subject, and 
press him no further. “ It is true,” said the youth, ‘‘ Don Hen- 
rique has no son ; but then his brother Don Sancho” “*« Worse, 
and worse, ” exclaimed Rafael ; ‘‘ Don Sancho has only a daughter, 
the fairest creature, according to report, in the whole’ province. I 
have been many times at her father’s, but never had the good for- 
tune to see her. ”—*‘ You are right, sir,” said the youth, blushing 
deeply ; “‘ Don Sancho has no son, and his daughter, though con- 
sidered handsome, is not so fair as fame reputes her. I have been 
uncandid, gentlemen, that you might think better of my condition 
than it deserves, being but the son of Don Sancho’s steward, whom 
I left to try my fortune in the wars, and if possible attain that emi- 
nence to which my ambition aspires.” Theodoro diligently 
noted the stranger’s embarrassment in delivering this little history, 
and felt convinced that her doubts of his sex and condition were 
not unfounded. ‘These doubts, when supper was finished, she 
communicated to Rafael, and by his sanction undertook to chal- 
lenge the confidence that was so obstinately refused. For this pur- 
pose she beckoned Francisco, as he called himself, to one of the 
windows, and there assuming a tone of deep interest, addressed him 





in the subsequent words : 

“‘T am sorry, senor Francisco, that it has not been in my power 
to load you with obligations to such an extent, that you should feel 
bound to grant me any favour I might solicit. Though I probably 
have not numbered more years than yourself, my experience of 
things has been greater, and in proof of it, I strongly suspect, 
whatever is shown by your habit, that you are a woman, highly 
born, as you are brilliantly beautiful, and pressed by some secret 
calamity to assume this improper disguise. If this supposition is 
correct, deal plainly with me, for I will merit your confidence, 
and promote your welfare. ‘lo prevent the possibility of being 
trifled with, I will just hint at those little openings in your ears, 
which, though they might have been securely closed with wax af 
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the same colour, betray the truth you will attempt in vain to con- 

ceal. Scruples and reluctance are not only useless, but detrimental, ) 
as I pledge my sneer to be secret, and will risk my life to serve 
you. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


—>r}<— 
THEATRICALS EXTRAORDINARY. 


high-plac’d in Smithfield.—CuurcaiLe, 





THE “* labour we delight in” is precisely that which has seldom 
Deen selected by critics of a common order ; it is the labour of 
tracing merit to its farthest recesses, of evincing its claims, and 
procuring its reward. ‘The prosecution of this object, hath exposed 
us more than once to the fury of the bigoted and the ignorant, and 
even writers of clear comprehension and sound probity have some- 
times quarrelled with our motives, and disputed our deductions. 
This, however, may be explained by the words of honest BranroMe : 
< Que c'est d’ avoir affaire a une langue et plume venimeuse, qui, quand 
elle est piquée, n’espargne rien :”’ Such, at least, is the solution that 
experience has taught us to admit, and that anger, for we cannot 
conceal our feelings, excites-us to apply. 

In pursuance of this system, we went on Wednesday the 6th inst. 
to Ricwarpson's theatrical establishment in Bartholomew Fair, 
and we should falsify every notion with which the gaiety, splen- 
dour, and elegance of that delightful resort has impressed us, if we 
were to refrain from bestowing our enthusiastic approbation upon 
the taste and spirit with which its entertainments were’ pervaded. 
The liberal, acute, and enterprising Lessrx of this concern, had 
announced an entire “‘ change of performance each day,” but owing 
to the Truty Evecrricat effect of the pieces originally produced, 
the public voice necessitated their repetition, and for eight and forty 
hours they were suffered to pursue their Triumpuant Career oF 
Success, without abatement or interruption. 

Fully conscious that the literary attributes of his theatre demanded 
the most serious consideration, the Proprizror devoted himself 
with intense ardour to the production of pieces distinguished by | 
their poetical merit. For this purpose, a gentleman, well-known 
in the world of letters by his designation of A. B., was regularly 
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engeged, and ‘the first fruits of his classical pen have been an 
‘* entire new tragic melo-drame,” called the ‘‘ Roman Wife ;- or, 
a .Father’s Vengeance!” and an ‘entire new comic pantomime,” 
called ‘* Harlequin and the Devil! or, the Drunken Friar.” The 
unprecedented success of these dramas might be fairly substituted 
in the room of criticism, but we owe too much to the cause of 
talent, to shrink from the delightful, though elaborate, duty it 
has imposed. We shall therefore proceed to furnish an outline of 
these Macicat pieces, and the archives of the stage have never 
been graced, it is probable, with a tragedy or a pantomime so 
happily planned, or so powerfully constructed. 

Without entering into any disquisition upon the comparative 
merits of melo-drame and harlequinade, we shall abide by the 
common rule of precedence, and deliver our sentiments upon the 
first, before we attempt to develope the claims of the latter: a 
different course of proceeding will, perhaps, be expected from us, 
but we shall still take the liberty to follow our own ideas, and 
reserve the discussion of that abstract point till a fitter opportunity. 


Gonzeria, Duke of ‘Milan, is the parent of Horatius, whose mother died 
in child-bed, owing to the unskilfulness of her accoucheur. The passions of 
this aspiring youth, for want of maternal restraint, have led him into various 
excesses, in the course of which, though but forty-seven years of age, he has 
clandestincly wedded Eudocia, a virgin of unparalleled beauty, but vulgar 
connections, without the sanction or privity of his royal father. This indis- 
cretion arouses the fury of Marcia, Princess of Florence, who had fallen in 
love with his parts, and abetted by the whole military, marine, legal, clerical, 
and parliamentary strength of Genzaria’s dukedom, she pursues Horatius 
and his bride with unrelenting animosity, The upshot of this pathetic tale is 
soon told. Horatius and Eudocia are ensnared by the arts of their enemies ; 
the duke assents to the death of his only son; and the headsman is on the point . 
of performing his hateful office, when the Spectre of the deceased Duchess 
interferes, mollifies the rigour of Gonzaria’s decree, and not .only restores 
the lovers to life, but invests them with a plenitude of its enjoyments, ‘Fhey 
then shake hands with the ghost, the curtain falls, and the audience go out of 
the booth. 


This plot, as it-‘must immediately-be seen, is net attenuated. to 
that degree of labyrinthine intricacy which the appetite of .a 
modern audience requires. . Still, however, it commanded a fixed 
attention, and possessed a deep interest, alone interrupted by si- 
multancous bursts of applause, elicited by striking situations and 
complicated incidents, from numbers that were hourly increasing 
in judgment and respectability. This may be considered as a test 
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a: success, and ‘the rons was paeranty without grrogance,. 
classed high by Mr. Ricuarpson himself amongst the most favourite 
productions of the Smithfield stage. 

We think, however, that the chief merit of this popular play 
is much more fairly tq be deduced from the brilliant coruscations 
of its language, than the marked attributes of its characters, or 
the mazy windings of its fable. In .support of this opinion, we 
shall adduce a few of the most striking speeches{ for which we 
are indebted to the permission and kind assistance of the mana- 
ger, who has favoured us with the loan of his MS. The following 
rich specimen of moralization is taken out of the month of a 
dignified ecclesiastic : 





Life, my respected son, is like the sport 

Where nine tall skettles fill a crowded court ; 

Struck by the ball that leaves its hurjer’s hand, 

Some skettles tumble, while some others stand ; 
Chance is the fate to which mankind submits,— 
Unbrib’d its misses, and uncheck’d its hits,— 

And he, who, like the skettle, stands till shaken, 
Maintains his credit, though he cannot save his bacon. 


In the subsequent extract from a colloquy between Horatius and — 
Eudocia, of course at a time when their marriage was broken off, 
we hardly know which to admire most, the sober prudence of the 
heroine, or the calm resignation of the hero : 


Hor. O, what like woman in the world appears! 
Man without woman’s half a pair of shears, 
A single boot, and, solus, can but seem 
Soup without salt, or coffee without cream. 
[Enter Evpocia.} 
Look there, ye gods, and say if every sweet 
Your hot-house yields can with yon maid compete. 
The purple sun-flower, and the azure rose, 
Smile on her lips, and sparkle in her nose, 
Extend their graces to her sir and mien, 
Laugh i in her cheek, and light her eye of green. 
Eup. Cease, my Horatius, cease, nor waste thy lays 
On one whose charms can never reach their praise. 
More tunable to me thy silver tones 
Than soft jew’s harp, or bagpipe when it drones; 
For thou’st a tongue, O truly be it told, — 
Might charm a bailiff to forego his hold. 
2 . - 
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Hor. And dost thou love me? 
Eup. IJ could live with glee, 
For fifty years upon a dish of tea, 
To mark the music of thy face, and scan it, 
Thy face far brighter than Miss Herschell’s planet. 
Hor. Now, by the powers of love, the lease I hold 
On Saffron-hill* shall soon be turned to gold, 
Or new bank-notes, and thou shalt shine 
The best dress’d damsel of my royal line. 
I'll send my watch to pawn, and, with a high sense 
Of your great kindness, get a marriage license. 
Eup. Hold, my Horatius, hold; more slow and sure: 
Let’s see how long our transports will endure. 
*Tis true, when married, that the plainest dishes 
Would cloy my stomach, and content my wishes ; 
A pot of porter, when alone we dine, 
Plac’d on the board, shall bar the want of wine ; 
But tho’ these things thy own true love would please, 
I cannot see how you could furnish these. 

‘Hor. Death and the devil! can my charmer stoop 
With such low cautious thoughts as these to troop? 
Can she to virgin boldness bid defiance, 

And with prudential notions hold alliance? 
Base is the maid that thinks.t+ 

Eup, Much baser he, 
The thoughtless rascal, who resembles thee. 
What! would’st thou have me to thy garret hie, 
Sleep upon straw, and for my living ply, 
Munch a hard crust, and when I’m thirsty take 
A draught of water, sir, that thirst to slake ; 
Pawn my best clothes, and put myself in rags, 
To crown the object of thy empty brags ? 





* The “ Saffron-hill”’ here mentioned is ‘* Saffron-hill” in Milan, a place, 
like the spot which resembles it in London, of polite resort. For a parallel 
reference to Devonshire in Spain,, see “* Lock and Key,” a farce by Hoare, 
Bvo, 1796. ; 

+ This, it must be confessed, has all the air of an imitation from a well- 
known writer, in whose tragi-comedy of the ‘‘ Queen of Arragon,’’ fol., 1640, 
a. 2, se. 1, we find nearly the same phrase . 

Base is the wight that thinks. 
An obsolete author, whose volumes are sometimes dipped into by the curious,— 
one SHaksPEARE,—it is singular enough, has something of the same sort, which, 
if we could persuade ourselves that his plays were ever seen, might have given 
birth to both the passage in the text, and that already quoted. So, in the 
"* Life of King Henry the Fifth,” a, 5, fol., 1623: 

Base is the slave that’paye: 
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Hence, unreal mockery, hence ' 
. « . * 
Hor. Why then farewell the tranquil mind I bore 
Between the age of twenty and two score ; 
Farewell the merry friends with whom I jok’d, 
The gin I tippled, and the pipes I smok’d ; 
Farewell the pendant bell I lov’d to pull, 
For now the glass of: cruel fate is full. 


Here, it is probable, we might take permission to relinquish our 
extracts, conscious that the merit ascribed to this tragedy has — 
been copiously proved by the passages already quoted. ‘There is, 
however, a more lofty walk of passion in which the efforts of this . 
transcendant writer deserve to be noticed, and we shall therefore 
do ourselves the pleasure to furnish a final example of the. tower- 
ing height to which genius, on her eagle pinions, is capable of 
ascending. The annexed speech is an incentive from the Abbot 
della Pietd to the regiment of which he is colonel, when upon the 
point of maintaining the supremacy in church and state, that | 
Horatius and his rebel adherents have so impiously attacked. This 
precious fragment appears to surpass every specimen of oratory 
delivered since the days of the bishop of Pavia, when that melli- 
fluous prelate harangued the crusaders in the holy land. 


To arms, ye great companions of my toil, 
Props to my fame, ‘and partners in my spoil ! 

If Fate proposes, with her giant shears, 

To cut the cordage of our bright careers, 

We are enough to die ; and should she give 

A longer rope, we are enough to live. 

By Mammon, I’m not covetous of gold, 

Like some commanders, who have bought and sold, 
But honour dwells so in each hot desire, 

I feel all over like a kitchen fire. 

Let it be publish’d through my ample host, 
From Sarum’s alps to brown Boheinia’s coast, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Can stay behind, and sleep at home to-night ; 
Nay, be provided with the means to pay 

For all he likes to drink while we're away. 
They who survive this scratch, and see old age, 
When great exploits their glowing lips engage, 
What feats they do shall be allow’d to tell, 
The glory blazon, and the number swell, 
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Familiar with each name, their tofigues shall turn 
To Sheltof, Cooper, Hickman, Spring, and Burn, 
*Till Glory’s niount etalts its mighty ridge, 

Big as the heap of dust at Battle-bridge. F 

We have thus discharged our duty, a pleasant though an arduous 
one, to the author of this play, the spirit of which is uniformly 
sustained in its brilliant alternations of pathos and humour. 
Those great dramas, the ‘‘ Hebrew” and ‘‘ Virginius,” produced 
& few iionths since at Drury-lane Theatte, are alone Worthy to 
éope with the claps and flashes of tremendous excellence,—the 
thufider and lightning of poetry,—in which this tragedy abounds, _ 
and we therefore hope that Gur academical friend will not confine 
hié Abdur to the stage, while their paramount success must be s0 
Welcome in the closet. There is a great moral influence attaching 
to productions. of this sort; which we wish to see extended, and 
My. Mvkka¥ Will not do justice to his very high character, unless 
the annals of Albemarle-street are enriched with the publication 
" of this delectuble effort. . 

The dresses and decorations were singularly wild and inappro- 
priate, and even the title of the play was a refreshing mfSnomer. 
The Romans were all Milanese, and, to show the dexterity of the 
projector, standards of S. P.Q. R. were coupled with the ensign’ of 
Christianity, and the pileus and toga were cordially associated with 
the surplice and mitre. These are the exploits uf genius, the 
emanations of a mighty mind, which dares to delight us by a con- 
gregation of embellishments that inferior energy would tremble to 
collect. For such a treat we thank the author most devotedly, 
and his merit in bringing before us what had ample reason to be 
elsewhere, is sé conspicnous, that we shall retire from the fields 
of criticism in disgust, if our colleagues, to any amount, are 
either senseless or ungrateful enough to depreciate his merit, or 
resist his claims. 

Of the company in general we may say, as Cuurcut said be- 
fore us, , 
Never did play'rs so well an author fit, 

To nature dead, and foes declar’d to wit, 

So loud each tongue, so empty ‘twas cach head, 
So much they, talk'd, so ‘very little said, 

So wondrous dull, and ‘yet so wondrous vain, 
At once so willing and unfit to reigh, 

That reason swore, nor would the oath recal, 
Their mighty master’s soul inform'd them all. 
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This is unqualified, and to some persons may appear immerited 
praisé, but We ean safely repeat our conviction that there was not 
an individual in the troop to whom such praise could be unfairly 
attributed. Mr. Lewis delighted us in Gonzaria, by his vigo- 
rous personation of the feeble father; Horatius was admirably 
pourtrayed ih all respects but those of youth, grace, and anima- 
tidén, by Junius Brurus Jutman ; and Mr. Criirrorn’s drollery in 
thé Italian patriarch paralyzes our faculty of description. The 
sensitive and retiring Eudocia was finely depicted by the masculine 
firmness and declamatory tone of Mrs. Monracve, who made us 
véry often recollect her palpable prototypes, Mrs. Brooxs and Mrs. 
Buxyx. Nothing could exceed the softness of Miss Saunpers in 
the firy and vindictive passions of the turbulent Marcia; and the 
Ghost of Mrs. Saxer was a spirited and lively personation. It 
reminded us very forcibly of Mrs. Baxer in the ‘ Romp,” and 
we think a power of approximating at ay time to the talent of 
that clever little woman, is the greatest proof that can be af- 
forded of Mrs. Saxer’s ability. 

Oumexhausted limits will not permit us to enlarge upon the 
beaut scenery and ingenious tricks of the harlequinade, which 
was replete with the best of those-pretensions that are generally 
attached to this species of performance. The market-place at 
St. Alban’s, and the panoramic view of St. Helena, were rare 
specimens of pictorial power, and we hope to see the artists em- 
ployed upon this pantomime engaged for pursuits of a more per+ 
manent nature. 

We are sorry to learn that the worthy Lessee of this national . 
undertaking considers himself to be seriously injured by the con- 
duct of Mr. E:iistox, who not only opened at the very period 
appointed for the reaping of his little scanty harvest, but abso- 
lutely engaged the very actors of which his company was intended 
to consist. That the gentlemen and ladies then exerting their 
talents at Drury-lane Theatre in conjunction with Mr. Kean ‘were 
eminently fitted for the purposes of Bartholomew-fair, we can 
easily suppose, but that they could reject their old manager’s 
splendid terms of five shillings per day, for the seven and six pence 
a-week awarded by Mr. Winston, is a fact which, under pre- 
sent circumstances, we-can hardly bring ourselves to believe. A 
friend has just assured us that he saw Mr. Evxiston inspecting 
every booth in the fair, but very candidly mentions that he came,’ 
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for the first time, to select a number of comedians by whose 
united efforts the impression which Mr. Kean has produced for 
several seasons past, might be maintained till his return. There 
is a good deal of probability in this experiment, and we confess 
that Mr. Ricnarpson is still bound to verify his charge. 

The success of this theatre, we understand, has been sin- 
gularly great, and arrangements are making for next season, to 
render it still more worthy of public support. A tragedy by 
Leicn Hunt, called the “ Cid,” which has been refused at both 
the Winter Theatres, will rank among the earliest productions, 
and the ‘*‘ Examiner” already teems with paragraphs in its praise. 
Mr. Moncaterr, it is also said, has undertaken to treat us with a 
** Giovanni in New South Wales,” and Mr. Beazuey, the builder, 
will dramatize another of the Scotch novels on the top of a stage- 
coach. Mr. Yatzs is engaged to mimic the whole of his parti- 
cular friends, and Madame Vesrris will appear for the first and 
only time in the character of a lady. 


—_ > rite. 


Antient Brama. ad 


———— to shelter the remains of old dramatic writers.—DopsLey. 


A COMMEDY OF KING CAMBISES. 


THERE are few specimens of dramatic poetry anterior to the 
year 1592, when SuakspeareE, according to the researches of an 
elaborate commentator, first had recourse to the stage, which can 
be ranked above the play now under consideration, for the rude- 
ness of its materials, and the oddity of its style. It was printed 
without a date, as Mr. Martone conjectures, in the year 1570, and 
bears the following title :— 


A Lamentable Cragetn, 

MIXED FUL OF PLEASANT MIRTH, CONTEYNING THE LIFE OF 
Camaises, Kine or Percia, FROM THE BEGINNING OF HI® 
KINGDOME UNTO HIS DEATH, HIS ONE GOOD DEED OF 
EXECUTION, AFTER MANY WICKED DEEDS AND TI- 
RANNOUS MURDERS COMMITTED BY AND 
THROUGH HIM, AND LAST OF ALL HIS 
ODIOUS DEATH BY Gop’s JUSTICE. 

DOON IN SUCH ORDER AS FO- 

LowETH. By Tuomas 
PRESTON, 
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The authorities of Agathon, Cicero, and Seneca, are quoted in 
a prologue of thirty-six lines, against the excesses of a kingly 
ruler, and his crimes are not only deprecated, but his ruin, in con- 
sequence of them, is foretold. The succession of Cambises, upon 
the death of Cyrus, is then adverted to ; his virtuous education is 
enforced, and his bad conduct detailed; till at last he is assimi- 
lated to a subtle fish, which after many escapes is caught by the 
angler. To “ dilate” upon the cruelty of this monarch constitutes — 
the aim of the speaker ; who having declared his purpose, retires 
to perform it as the players are “* coming in.” This address is at 
once artificial, inelegant, and unnecessary; it was warranted, 
however, by the practice of the times, but could not have made 
much impression upon the feelings to which it was addressed. 

The action commences with the entry of Cambises, followed by 
a Knight, a Lord,* and a Councellor, typifying the bodies to which 
they belong. From this ‘‘ counsaile grave and sapient” he soli- 
cits attention, and in very sounding terms recapitulates the death 
of his predecessor Cyrus, to whose “ princely crown” he has been 
duly elgrated, 


Ruling by swoord of mightie force in place of great renown. 


incited by the deeds of his father, Cambises professes a desire to 
gain his ‘‘ golden praise,” and for this purpose developes a design 
of chastising the Egyptians, who have shaken off his yoke, and de- 
fied his power. This design he submits to his Councel, by whom 
it is cordially recommended, with a very judicious hint of the 
course he is expected to pursue when this victory has been achieved. 


But then your grace must not turn back from this pretenced wil, 
For to proceed in vertuous life imploy indevour stil ; 
Extinguish vice, and in that cup to drink have no delight : 

To martiall feats and kingly sporte fix all your whole delight. 


The consent of his lords to accompany him is promptly obtained, 
and our epitome of knighthood answers to the same effect in these 
figurative words : 


And I for my habilitie for fear wil not turn back ; 
But as the skip against the rocks, sustain and bide the wrack. 





* This personage is not said in the printed copy to eater, though employed 
as an interlocutor. 
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Councel then suggests to Cambises the propriety of appointing a 
** ruler of the land” in his’ absence, on which Sisamnes, a distin- 
guished judge, is nominated to the office. The character of this 
Sisamnes is rather unfavourably given by the personified peerage : 

Reporte declares he is a man that to himself is nye ; 

One that favoureth much the world, and to much sets therby. 
The vicegerency, however, is devolved upon this individual, who 
is strictly charged by Cambises to execute its functions with jus- 
tice, under pain of being severely punished for the slightest in- 
fringement of his trust. The real nature of Sisamnes is not un- 
skilfully shown in the following soliloquy, uttered just after the 
king departs : 

Even now the king hath me extolde, and set me up aloft; 

Now may I were the bordered garde, and lye in down bed softe ; 

Now may I purchase house and land, and have al at my wil; 

Now may I builda prineely place, my minde for to fulfil ; 

Now may | abrogate the law, as I shall think it good; 

}f any one me now offend, I may demaund his blood. 

According to the proverb olde, my mouth | wil up make; 

Now it dooth lye all in my hand, to leave or els to take ; 

To deale with justice to my bound, and so to live in hope : 

But oftentimes the birds be gone, while one for nest dooth grope. 

Doo well or il, 1 dare avouch some evil on me wil speake: 

No truely yet I doo not meane the kinges preceptes to breake. 

To place | meane for to return my duty to fulfil. 
In spite of the penalty with which his derelictions are menaced, 
Sisasmnes yields to a gratifying sense of the power with which he 
is invested, and even speculates upon the purposes of pleasure, 
agerandizement, and revenge, to which that power may be ap- 
plied. Speculations of this sort are the general precursors of crime 
or weakness, and though Sisamnes suppresses the impulses of his 
bad heart for a time, those impulses still arise with strength and 
freshness, to overpower the casual resistance of his nature, and ef- 
fectuate the guilt for which, like angry serpents, they have heen 
set against him. In the power of impulse we recognize a mighty 
argument against providence itself, nor can our scruples be re- 
moved, till it is shown why one being is furnished with the fa- 
culty of resisting the very temptation by which another is sub- 
dued. Gifted with the passions that Sisamnes possesses, it is 
utterly impossible that he can escape the snares of guilt, or elude 
the scourge of castigation ; and yet such is the harshness of humaa 
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nature, that we all unite to blame the being whom irresistible 
impulse has entangled in the meshes of error. 

Upon the departure of Sisamnes, that antient medium of popu- 
lar amusement, the Vice, is introduced under the name of Ambi- 
dexter, ‘ with an olde capcase on his hed, an olde pail about his hips 
for harnes, a scummer and a potlid by his side, and a rake on his 
shoulder.” The Vice in this case is a compound of heterogeneous 
qualities, personifying the bad appetites of human nature in some 
respects, and representing the fool or jester with which the court 
of Cambises, as the author treats it, was supplied. Part of the 
speech he delivers at his entry is fanciful, but not sportive. We 
shall quote it, and the reader will easily perceive that it presents 
us with nothing but harsh and incongruous associations. 

Stand away, stand away, for the passion of God ; 
Harnessed I am prepared to the field : 
I would have been content at home to have bod, 
.But I am sent forth with my speare and sheeld. 
J am appointed to fight against a snail, 
And Wilkin Wren the antient shall beare ; 
I doubt not but against him to prevail, 
To be a man my deeds shall declare. 
if I overcome him, then a butter flye takes his parte, 
His weapon must be a blue speckled hen : 
But you shall see me overthrow him with a *** 
So without conquest he shall go again. 
If I overcome him, I must fight with a fiye, 
And a black pudding the flyes weapon must be: 
At the first blowe on the ground he shall lye, 
I wil be sure to thrust him through the mouth to the knee. 

A meeting then occurs between Ambiderter and three ruffians, 
named Huf, Ruf, and Snuf, whose tricks are confined to swag- 
gering and cowardice. This hopeful party is enlarged by the ad- 
dition of Meretrixz, a common strumpet, by whom the ruffians are 
soundly belaboured, in pursuance of that never-failing expedient to — 
excite the risibility of the populace, which even to this day is fre- — 
quently employed. Sisamnes is then recalled to the scene, and we ° 
are furnished with an example of his tyranny and corruption. 
Shame, who comes “ from tirants’ testy train” in the other world, 
next approaches with a black trumpet, to proclaim the vices in 
which Cambises has indulged, and prepare us for the cruelty he is 
destined to commit. 


So shame dooth blowe with strained blast the trump of shame on him. 
Vou.I. New Seriss. Qa No. 3. 
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After this Cambises appears, attended by Sisamnes, against whom a 
powerful outcry is raised by those he has injured and oppressed. 
Three allegorical personages, called Commons’ Complaint, Proof, 
and Triall, next appear against him, and in consequence of what 
they substantiate, he is condemned to die. In the presence of his 
son, who is especially sent for to witness the execution, Sisamnes 
joses his head, and is flayed upon the stage by the executioner. 
The mode of transacting this agreeable office is more simple than 
ingenious, as the following stage-directions will evince : 

[Smite him in the neck with @ swoord to signify his death. 

[Flea him with a false skin. 


This affair is no sooner dispatched, than the king challenges the 
commendation of Praxaspes, a favourite courtier, for his prompti- 
tude in redressing the wrongs of his people. Praxaspes admits the 
merit of the action, but presumes to caution his royal master 
against the vice of drunkenness, ‘‘ with other great abuses,” from 
which he wishes him to refrain. Praraspes is even imprudent 
enough to repeat his obnoxious warning, on which the parasites 
of Cambises manufacture a more pleasant imputation, and assure 
him that the people of Persia already recognize his virtue as supe- 
rior to that of Cyrus. In revenge of the insult which Praxaspes 
has thrown upon him, the king resolves to falsify or corroborate 
his words, by shooting with an arrow at the heart of his infant 
son, when he has reduced himself to a state of intoxication. Praz- 
aspes, after a fruitless intreaty to be excused, brings the child, who 
is set up as a mark before the king, and shot dead in the sight of 
his agonized father. Cambises then directs his heart to be cut out, 
and having exulted at the accuracy of his aim, gives it to Prax- 
aspes, as a proof that he had accused him wrongfully, since, 
though full of wine, his attempt had been so skilfully accom- 
plished. Prazxaspes, who not ineloquently deplores to have the 
“« blossoms of his field” destroyed by violence, is joined by the 
mother of his murdered babe, who wraps him in her “ apron 
white,” and laments in a very laughable manner. She then pro- 
poses to “ go home” for the very wise purpose of augmenting 
her grief, and Praxaspes assenting to the application, they with- 
draw, bearing the body of their martyred child between them. 

How different!y did Txt. propose to act when placed by a mis- 
creant of the same execrable nature in the situation of Praxaspes ! 
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Had his son been sacrificed, he was prepared to revenge his mur- 
der by the death of him who had ordered it, a design that he 
steadfastly pursued, and courageously acknowledged. Text even 
reasoned like a sage, while he acted like a father. He saw 
that guilt can never claim exemption from cxalted rank, or un- 
qualified power, and had Gesxer been a tyrant by hereditary 
right, instead of casual nomination, the patriot would have taken 
his life, we sincerely hope, with even more pleasure than that of 
a wretched vassal was about to be exacted. 

Ambidexter, who is “ as good as a chorus,” supplies us at this 
epocha with a continuation of those comments upon the design of 
the piece, which he is frequently selected to distribute. This of- 
fice is seldom necessary, and sometime offensive, nor can we sub- 
mit to the highest authorities by which its institution arid practice 
have been defended. The Grex is not even an artful expedient to 
awaken the interest which a meagre fable was unfitted to excite ; 
and so far from adhering to it as a vestige of classical propriety, 
we ought to felicitate ourselves upon the skill of later growth, 
which has taught us to dispense with such a relic of barbarous 
and unnatural error, 

Lord Smirdis, the brother of Cambises, accompanied by allegori- 
cal embodiments of Attendance and/Diligence, is then introduced, 
and a dialogue, in which our friend the Vice participates, apprises 
us of the sorrow with which he contemplates the king’s excesses. 
Taking advantage of his absence, Ambidexter represents the prince 
to Cambises as a malignant and a traitor, as one who has denounced 
his actions, and aspires to his power. Cambises, incensed at his 
imputed treachery, condemns Smirdis to ‘‘ dye by dent of swoord,” 
and Cruelty and Murder, ‘‘ with bloody hands,” are employed to 
effectuate his horrid purpose. The scene in which these agents are 
employed, among other curious points, exhibits one of those artless 
devices by which our stage in its infancy was often distinguished : 


bd 


 CRUELTIE. 
My coequal partner Murder, come away ; 
From me long thou maist not stay, 
Muaper. 
Yes, from thee I may stay, but not thou from me: 
Therefore l have a prerogative aboove thee. 
CRUELTIE. 


But in this case we must togither abide : 
Come, come ; Lord Smirdis I have spide : 
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Lay hands on him with all festination, 
That on him we may woork our indignation. 
SmiRip1s, 
How now, my freends ? What have you to doo with me ? 


MurRDER. 


King Cambises hath sent us unto thee, 
Commanding us straightly, with out mercy or favour, 
Upon thee to bestow our behaviour ; 
With crueltie to murder you, and make you away. 
[Strike him in divers places. 


_ Smirivis. 


Yet pardon me, I hartely you pray: 
Consider, the king is a tirant tirannious : 
And all his dooings be damnable and parnitious: 
Favour me therefore, I did him never offend. : 
[4 little bladder of vineger prikt. 


CRUELTIE. 


No favour at all ; your life is at an end. 
Even now I strike his body to wound : 
Behold now his blood springs out on the ground. 


MURDER. 
Now he is dead, let us present him to the king. 


CRUELTIE. 
Lay to your hand, away him to bring. [ Exeunt. 


This pricking of vinegar was doubtles a memorable exploit, and 
there are many extraneous touches of as little positive value, by 
which the ecl4t of theatrical action, even at the present time is pro- 
duced and maintained. 

That laudabie method of promoting mirth which is still adhered 
to, the display of unruly passion and licentious manners, is exhibited 
in the coarse and sordid colloquy of Hob and Lob, two bumpkins, 
who are travelling to market with the produce of their farms. 4m- 
bidexter betrays these clowns into the utterance of an indignant 
feeling against their savage ruler, and then threatens to accuse them 
of the very crime his instigation and example have induced them to 
commit. He discharges this honourable office with singular dexte- 
rity, and may be fairly pitted as a pattern of sheer villany, against 
any modern professor of those tasteful implements, the hurdle, the 
hatchet, and the halter. 

The result of this scene is a farcical squabble between Hob and 
Lob, who eciprocally accuse each other of having originated the 
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subject, their opinions upon which have brought them into dan- 
ger. The Vice promotes this squabble, and it is carried on accord- 
ing to the annexed direction : 

(Here let them fight with staves, [but] not come neer an other by three or 


foure yardes ; the Vice set them on as hard as he can: one of their wives come 
out, and all to-beat the VicE; he run away. 


We have already remarked upon the popular appetite for sound 
beatings, and in this drama it was lavishly indulged. A second 
fray occurs between Ambidexter and Marian-may-be-good, the wife 
of Hob, who is armed with that potent weapon, a broom, which, 
according to history, is peculiarly formidable in the grasp of a de- 
termined scold. We shall quote the conclusion of this scene, as a 
fair specimen of the boisterous drollery by which our ancestors 
were amused : 

MARIAN. 


Thou whorson knave, and prickeard boy, why didst thou let them fight? 
If one had kild another heer, couldst thou their deaths requite 2 

It beares a signe by this thy deed, a cowardly knave thou art ; 

Els wouldst thou draw that weapon thine, like a man them to parte. 


AMBIDEXTER. 


What, Marian-may-be-good, are you come pratling ? 
Ye may hap get a box on the eare with your talking: 
if they had kild one another, I had not cared a pease. 
[Heer let her swinge him in her brome, she gets him down, and he 
her downe, thus one on the top of an other make pastime. 


MarIAN. 


A, villain, my self on thee I must ease: 
Give me a box on the eare? that wil I try; 
Who shal be maister, thou shalt see by and by. 


AMBIDEXTER. 


O, no more, no more, I beseech you hartely ; 
Even now I yeeld, and give you the maistery. 
[Run his way out while she is down, 


Marian. 


A, thou knave, doost thou throw me down, and run thy way? 
if he were heer again, oh how | would him pay! 
I wil after him ; and if I can him meet, 
With these my nailes his face I wil greet. 


We now come to another division of this desultory drama, and | 
are prepared by the appearance of Venus and Cupid for some fresh 
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enormity on the part of Caumbises, in the prosecution of his love. 
The scene in which these divinities are introduced explains the 
course he is about to follow; and also offers a test of the author’s 
talent in a path of composition replete with allurement, but full 


of difficulty. 


Enter Venus leading out her sonne Cupip blinde; he must have a bowe and 
two shafts, one hedded with golde and the other hedded with lead, 


VENUs. 
Come foorth, my sonne unto my woords attentive eares resigne : 
What | pretend, see you frequent, to force this game of mine. 
The king a kinswoman hath, adorned with beautie store ; 
Aud I wish that Diana’s gifts, they twain shall keep no more: 
But use my silver sugred game their joyes for to augment. 
When [ doo speake, to wound his hart, Cupid, my sonne, consent ; 
And shoot at him the shaft of loove, that beares the hed of golde, 
To wound his hart in loovers wise, his greef for to unfolde. 
Though kin she be unto his grace, that nature me expel, 
Against the cuurse therof he may, in my game please me wel: 
Wherfore, my sone, do not forget, foorthwith pursue the deed. 


Cupip. 
Mother, I meane for to obay, as you have whole decreed : 
But you must tel me, mother deer, when I shall arrow draw ; 
Els your request to be attaind, wil not be worth a straw: 
1 am blind and caunot see, but stil do shoot by gesse ; 
The poets wel in places store of my might doo expresse. 


VENUs. 
Cupid, my sonne, when time shall serve that thou shalt doo this deed, 
Then warning I to thee wil give; but see, thou shoot with speed. 

Mr. Preston, even for the time in which he wrote, can lay but 
little claim to the honours of poetical excellence, to argue at least 
from the evidence which this specimen has afforded. He is more 
successful, however, upon the appearance of the lady alluded to, 
one of whose companions delivers the following speech : 

Lady deer, to king a kin, foorthwith let us proceed 

To trace abrode the beauty feelds, as erst we had decreed : 

The blowing buds whose savery sents our sence wil much delight, 
The sweet smel of musk white rose, to plese the appetite, 

The chirping birils, whose plesant tunes therin shall hear record, 
That our great joy we shall it finde, in feeld to walke a brode ; 
Ou lute and cittern there to play a heavenly hermony, 

Our eares shall heare, hart to content, our sports to beautie. 


There is nothing of an earlier date with which we are acquainted, 
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that equals the simplicity and elegance of the lines in which pas- 
toral enjoyments are described ; and we are certainly tempted te 
exclaim ‘‘ O si sic omnia!” with a feeling of tenderness, which no 
disappointment can convert to acrimony or reproach. 

The Lady and her associates, having ‘‘ traced up and down play- 
ing,” are now accosted by the king and his retinue, who have 
wandered abroad to taste the pleasures of the pure air and green 
fields, of which our forefathers were eminently susceptible. Struck 
by the beauty of his kinswoman, he is wounded in the very height 
of his admiration, by a shaft from Cupid’s quiver, and immediately 
declares the passion with which he is inspired. The clumsiness of 
this stratagem is glaringly evinced ir the subsequent extract : 

VENUS. 


Shoot forth, my sonne ; now is the time that thou must wound his hart. 
Cupip. 
Content you, mother ; I wil doo my parte. 
[Sheot there, and go out VENus and Cupip. 


In answer to the questions of Cambises, it appears that this 
charmer is his ‘‘ cosin jarmin nigh of birth,” and in consequence 
of that affinity, according to the rigour of early notions, the de- 
sign of a nuptial alliance ought at once to have been abandoned. 
In spite, however, of its incestuous aspect, the king persists in his 
coanubial desire, and the annexed declaration will show the pitch 
his unholy wishes have attained : 

Lady deer, intelligence my grace hath got of late ; 

You issued out of mothers stock, and kin unto my state : 
According to rule of birth yon are cosin jarmin mine ; 

‘Yet doo | wish, that farther of, this kindred | could finde: 

For Cupid he, that eyelesse boy, my heart hath so intlamed 

With beauty you me to content the like cannot be named ; 

For since 1 entred in this place, and on you fixt mine eyes, 

Most burning fits about my hart in ample wise did rise. 

The heat of them such force dooth yeeld, my corps they scorch, alas! 
And burnes tbe same with wasting heat, as Titan dooth the grasse. 
And sith this heat is kindled so, and tresh in hart of me, 

There is no way but of the same, the quencher you must be. 


Agitated by conscientious scruples, the Lady protests against 
the monarch’s selection, and intreats him to alter his purpose. He 
is inflexible, and even promises the punishment of death to any 
person who shall deny his authority, or contravene his wishes. 
The union is therefore arranged, and the parties go out to consu- 
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mate it, amidst the congratulations of those by whom they are 
attended. 

This marriage gives occasion to Ambidexter for one of those oc- 
casional commentaries it is exclusively his employment to deliver. 
After detailing the festive preparations, which doubtless present a 
faithful picture of royal sports at the speaker’s own period,* he 
addresses himself to a damsel among the audience, and jocosely 
makes her the source of the following satirical picture : 














J muse of nothing but how they can be married so soon ; 
I care not if I be maried before to morowe at noone, 

If mariage be a thing that so may be had : 

How say you, maid? to mary me wil ye be glad? 

Out of dout, I beleeve, it is some excellent treasure, 
Els to the same belongs abundant pleasure. 

Yet with mine eares I have heard some say,— 

‘* That ever I was married! now curst be the day 
Those be they, that with curst wives be matched, 
That husband for haukes meat, of them is up snatched, 
Hed broke with a bedstaf face all to be scratched : 

Knave, slave, and villain, a coild cote now and than; 
When the wife hath given it, she wil say, alas, good man! 
Such were better unmarried, my maisters, I trow, 

Then all their life after to be matched with a shrowe. 


9 


Another figurative personage is then introduced, named Prepa- 
ration, between whom and the Vice a quarrel and fight ensue, for 
the entertainment of the vulgar. No mean portion of mirth, we 
suppose, was also elicited by Ambidezter’s direction to “‘ fet a 
dish of nuts, and let them fall in br'nging of them in.” This admira- 
ble expedient is followed by a fresh appeal to the audience, and 
the magic business of the ‘‘ comedy” is then resumed. 

On account of an oblique reproach thrown upon Cambises by 
the Queen’s lamentation for his brother’s death, he commits her to 
the hands of Cruelty and Murder, who kill her in conformity to 





* The passage is well worth adducing : 


O, the passion of me! mary as ye say, yonder is a royal court; 
There is triumphing, and sport upon sporte: 

Such loyall lords, with such lordly exercise, 

Frequenting such pastime as they can devise; 

Running at tilt, justing, with running at the ring, 

Masking and mumming, with each kinde of thing, 

Such dancing, such singing, with musical hermony, 

Beleeve me, I was loth to absent their company. 
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his injunctions. “She is a queene,” it seems, “ whose goodly hue 
excelles the royall rose,” and Cambises is accordingly supplicated 
to spare her life, by those about him who appreciate its value. 
This supplication, however, he resists with scorn and fury, and 
the ministers of vengeance are summoned to fulfil his commands. 
The Queen craves a little time for religious preparation, and under- 


goes her fate immediately after she has chaunted the following 
hymn: 


Farewel, you ladyes of the court, with all your masking hew: 
I doo forsake these broderd gardes, and all the facions new, 
The court and all the courtly train, wherin I had delight ; 

1 banished am from happy sporte, and all by spightful spight. 
Yet with a joyful hart to God a psalme I meane to sing, 
Forgiving all, and [eke] the king, of eche kind of thing. 


Ambidecter then favours us with his closing remarks upon the 
events already exhibited, and in the course of this commentary al- 
ludes to the ‘ cloth in Watling-street,” and compares the Persian 
king, with Bishop Bonner. He then prognosticates his approach- 
ing death, and Cambises enters “‘ without a gown, a swoord thrust up 
into his side, bleeding,” in consequence of an accident which he thus 
minutely describes : 


Out alas! what shall I doo? my life is finished ; 
Wounded I am by sudain chaunce, my blood is minished : 
Gogs hart, what meanes might I make my life to preserve ? 
Is there nought to be my help? nor is there nought to serve? 
Out upon the court, and lords that there remain! 
To help my greef in this my case, wil none of them take pain? 
Who but I in such a wise his deaths wound could have got ? 
As I on horse back up did leepe, my swoord from scabard shot, 
And ran me thus into the side, as you right wel may see. 
A mervels chaunce, unfortunate, that in this wise should be. 
1 feele myself a dying now, of life bereft am [ ; 
And death hath caught me with his dart, for want of blood I spy. 
Thus gasping heer on ground I lye, for nothing I doo care; 
A just reward for my misdeeds my death dooth plain declare, 

[ Here let him quake and stir. 


The drama terminates with a few common-place reflections that 
are not worth detailing, and an epilogue is then delivered, in which 
the poet professes his intention to satisfy, and if that intention has 
failed, his desire to be admonished. Queen Exizazers and her 
counsel are prayed for, according to custom, at the end of this epi- 
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logue, and the book is closed with the imprint of Joun Auxpe, its 
typographer. 

This is the play which Snaxsreare alludes to, when he intro- 
duces Falstaff speaking ‘‘ in King Cambises’ vein.” It was writ- 
ten, some investigators suppose about the year 1561, by THomas 
Preston, fellow of King’s College, and afterwards. master of 
Trinity-hall, Cambridge. He performed in a tragedy called ‘‘ Di- 
do,” so much to the delight of Queen Exizanetn, when she visited 
that university in 1564, and disputed before her with such grace- 
fulness and gentility, that she gave him £20 per anrum for so do- 
ing. Even this fact, it is thought, has been satirised by SHaksreaRe 
in his ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream, ” where Bottom is held worthy 
of “ sixpence a-day,” for his excellent acting. We cannot sub- 
scribe, however, to this opinion, because it does not appear prob- 
able that Suaxspeare would have ridiculed the liberality of his 
royal mistress, had he even been apprised of it, which could hardly 
have been the case, considering that it happened about the time of 
his birth, and almost forty years before he adverted to it. 

We can offer nothing upon the merits of this play, which is not 
redeemed from the contempt it has long been held in, by a single 
ingenuity of contrivance, or a powerful stroke of embellishment. 
One passage, towards the end, we have pointed out as possessing 
some slight comparative value, and when that exception is made, 
the whole piece may be stigmatized as a disgrace to even the thick 
and heavy times in which it was written. The muse of Preston 
was a jest and a mockery to the fine spirits by which it was fol- 
lowed, and had they lavished their indignation instead of their plea- 
santry upon the trash he has put together, we should have gratefully 
hailed their discernment, and cordially adopted their example. 


—> Pi — 


DRAMATIC OUTLINES.—wNo. I. 
MR. KEAN. 


Effutire leves indigna trageedia versus, 
Ut festis matrona moveri jussa diebus.—HoRAce. 


KEAN is perhaps the most devious and eccentric actor the stage has 
ever possessed. In the course of a scene, nay even of a speech, he 
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will both delight and disgust: tame and insipid, at one moment, 
even to tediousness, at the next, he Hashes out like the sudden 
eruption of a volcano, and amazes us with the bold bright bursts of 
his vigour and impetuosity. 

So uncertain is Kean’s delivery, that he often begins his sentences 
in a full deep tone, and abruptly halting in the middle, terminates 
them in so low a key, as to be hardly heard by a fourth part of his 
auditors. This is sometimes denominated an original beauty, but 
for what cause, (reason it has none) I am yet at liberty to conjec- 
ture. I should rather call it a mark of bad taste, or a contemptible 
sacrifice to the suffrages of those, whose “ clattering hands,” ac- 
cording to Cottey Crsser, ought, for the benefit of acting, to be 
closely restrained. Again, his long, injudicious, and unmeaning 
pauses, are equally amenable to censure, and his perpetual change 
of place is a fault that no candid observer can deny or excuse. Dur- 
ing a dialogue, he will quit the person with whom he is convers- 
ing, and stride away to a distant corner of the stage, in defiance of 
every principle which social intercourse obliges us to respect. Such 
behaviour, in private life, would incur the severest reprehension, 
and I therefore hope that Mr. Kxan will yet see the necessity of 
devoting his entire speeches to those he has begun to address. 

This actor has rendered himself notorious for unwarrantable em- 
phasis, and inaccurate pronounciation. It is needless to collect 
examples of that error, after the very able manner in which a 
large variety has been cited in the supplement to Vol. XV of this 
work.* The fact is indisputably established by that article, and I 
shall therefore refer to it for ample proofs of the grossest absurdity 
and perversion that can be ascribed. The early portionsof Kean’s 
Richard are not a step above mediocrity His mode of delivering 
the incipient soliloquy is full of trick,—of pitiful subterfuge and 
unworthy artifice. In the scene with Lady Ann he is too boldly 
sarcastic for the general keeping of the character, and his boister- 
ous deportment in that scene outrages all human probability. 
Physical incapacity disables him for the last great struggles in which 
Richard is engaged, nor does he sufficiently assume his lofty, con- 





* The essay alluded to is on Mr. KEan’s performance of Kiny Richard the 
Third, and we perhaps arrogate but little, in observing, that it is the only at- 
tempt before the public to canvass his minutest peculiarities, and draw a com- 
plete description of his method in this arduous character. We recommend this 
article to the serious consideration of our readers.—Eprtor. 
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spicuous, and distinguishing humour. The skill, however, which 
Kean evinces in jesting with the tyrant’s “‘ own deformity,” and 
exulting over his mental strength, is superior to competition in 
the present day, and has probably never been surpassed. I am 
not an admirer of Boorn’s acting, but his execution of the tent- 
scene is far beyond the efforts of Kean, and justifies much inde- 
pendent praise. 

What that agreeable critic, Cuartes Lams observed 6f a late 
celebrated performer in this part, may I think, with — propri- 
ety, be applied to Kean: 


Nothing but his crimes, his actions, is visible ; they are prominent and staring : 
the murderer stands out, but where is the lofty genius, the man of vast capa- 
city,—the profound, the witty, the accomplished Richard ? 


The attributes of Hamlet are far beyond the reach of Kean ; he 
has toiled to embody them, but his strength of mind is not equal 
to the task. He is too petulant, querulous, and ironical for the 
prince of misanthropes : the high-meditative grace of the charac- 
ter is abstracted from it, and Kean exhibits nothing but Overreach 
in his ‘‘ inky” hose and doublet. He rants, and foams, and strides 
in the closet-scene, like a maniac who has just escaped from his 
keepers ; he renders the philosophic prince “‘ a part to tear a cap 
in;” he “ makes all split,” as it were, and is not only at variance. 
with the royal Dane, in his local sympathy and native, tenderness, 
but foreign to the very workings of the human heart itself. Ham- 
let approaches his mother for the express purpose cf weeding out 
those vices by which her bosom is infested ; he comes to conciliate 
and reclaim,—to marshal her crimes in fearful array, and lead her 
at once by the cogency of his arguments, and the soberness of his 
demeanour, back to the blessed path from which she has strayed. 
It is surely natural to suppose, then, that he would endeavour to 
accomplish this purpose, by forcibly and distinctly showing the 
heinousness of her offences, so that each particular syllable might 
have its due effect upon the mind of his erring mother. Kean, 
however, raves incessantly, and behaves more like a furious bully, 
than a fervent reasoner. His only excellent thing, in the whole 
course of this scene, is a start at the entry of his father’s spirit, 
which realizes the grandest conception of sudden horror and utter 
amazement. 

The half-barbarous personations of Massincer are more suitable 
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to Kean’s genius, than the delicate creations of SuaksPEaRE’s purer 
fancy. In the early scenes of Sir Giles Overreach, he is too tem- 
pestuous and despotic ; but in the final ones, correctly vehement and | 
appalling. His want of voice is even of infinite service to him.in 
pourtraying the agonies of Overreach on detecting Marall’s treachery, 
and nothing can exceed the brilliancy of his subsequent: endeavours. 
In depicting the influence of despair, the rule it exerts and the ra- 
vage itgpreads over the human frame, Mr. Kean is eminently suc- 
cessful. His chest swells, his large dark eye glares with demo- | 
niac fury, and every limb is writhed by the force of this terrible 
feeling. It is in such characters that Kean is pre-eminent; he 
must be energetic, or he sinks to mediocrity. 
JamMEs.* 


—rr}<<— 
Correspondence. 


Thy letters may be here, though thou art hence, 
Which, being writ to me, shall be delivered.—SuAkspeare. 


SUSPENSION OF THE DRURY-LANE FREE LIST. 
_ To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


SIR,—In reply to an “ Indignant Observer,” p. 122 of your last, | 
I consider the right of Free Admission awarded to successful au- 
thors, as existing by prescription, and think it doubtful whether a 
Manager can refuse to admit the author of a piece which has sur- 
vived its third presentation. It is certain, however, that when an 
admission is once granted, it vests in the admittee an absolute right, 
which can no more.be rescinded than the grant of a freehold, and, 
if refused, may be recovered by an action for breach of contract, if 
granted by Mr. Ex.iston, or a special action on the case, if granted 
by his predecessors. I suppose the latter is the only action likely 





* The foregoing strictures are, as will be seen by the signature, from a cor- 
respondent, and we take occasion, on that account, to beg that it may be re- 
membered, though giving place to any opinions, however opposite to our own, 
that we are not identified with the spirit in which they may be written.— 
Epiror. 
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to be brought, as few authors who have any chance of success, will 
submit to the criticism, or feel themselves honoured by the patro- 
nage of “‘ My Dear Bob” and his junto. 
I remain, sir, &c., 
September the }1th. EXPOSITOR. 


P. S. It is useless to seek for precedents in this case, as no ma- 
nager ever acted like Mr, Exxiston. t 


—>r}<e— 
DRURY-LANE PERFORMERS. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


We must continue to act under his direction, for the moment we break 
loose from him, our gang is ruined.—Gar. 


SIR,—In your last number, there are some very pungent stric- 
tures upon the poor “ hirelings” engaged by Mr. Ex.iston for his 
short series of performances to exhibit the talents of Mr. Kean. 
Now, sir, as one of the unfortunate objects against whom your 
satire has been directed, permit me to offer a short explanation of 
the motives that have led me and many others to enlist under the 
Hag of our great commander-in-chief. 

The toils of an itinerant actor are not so desirable, — that 
even a temporary respite from the privations they impose, may be 
caught at and embraced with particular avidity. It was this feel- 
ing which induced.us at first to close with Mr. Exxiston’s propo- 
sal fo: an appearance at Drury-lane, and I think you cannot deny 
that there is much force in the reason assigned. I am not one of 
those who can be led away by conceit or ambition, though I must 
tell you plainly that I value myself not a little upon my success 
in a crowd or a chorus, and certainly should not shrink from even 
a more arduous trial of the abilities I am considered to possess. 
But ‘ something too much of this,” and I shall therefore proceed 
to tell you, in the last place, of our strongest inducement to ap- 
pear upon the boards of Drury-lane Theatre. 

No disparagement to the regular drama, but I may say, and 
your own admissions will corroborate the fact, that it has at least 
partially heen supplied of late with persons calculated to figure 
upon the lowest provincial stages, and why, therefore, when seek- 
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ing for employment upon those very. boards, should the poor 
‘* hirelings” you have so cruelly condemned, shrink from an or- 
deal that has placed their pretengions in the most conspicuous 
light?) There’s Bromiey, myself, ‘And others, know the comforts 
of a good circuit through the provincial fairs, and as Mr. Ex.s- 
Ton’s troop was expected to comprise performers of no other de- 
nomination, didn’t we act wiscly to accept an engagement that 
showed,our regular employers where to witness our talents, and 
secure our services? We have made Drury-lane Theatre merely 
a stepping-stone to more suitable situations, and I therefore hope 
that in your next account of our humble exertions, you will please 
to remember that though “ strutting and fretting our hour” at a 
Theatre Royal, we never looked higher than good business and 
cl linen at Bartholomew-fair. To that ‘‘ complexion” Mr, 
E.uiston’s kindness is very likely to bring us, and I am in conse- 

quence deputed by my brethren at the Harp, to beg that you will 
take our views into consideration the very next time you may dis- 
cuss our endeavours, and rather lend us your assistance, than se- 

lect us for your severity. 

; I remain, sir, &c., 
A DRURY-LANE PERFORMER. 
P.S. [ forgot to mention to you, that Tom Gace, an old ac- 

quaintance of Bos’s, says we had better stick close to our late 
_ quarters, for that he hears every manager in England begins to 
turn up his nose at the very best of us. There’s one thing, indeed, 
he observes, in our favour,—that after contriving to live upon the 
little salary allowed by Mr. Winston, we shall be pretty well sea- 
soned against hunger and thirst. 


Mr. FLowerpew’s Academy, Foley-placc, 
September the 20th. 


—rrt<<— 
TO ‘ 
ROBERT WILLIAM ELLISTON, Eso. 
LESSEE OF THE THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. 


I was always plain with you, and so now | speak my agitation of the 
matter.—SiuAKSPEARE. 


SIR,—The monopoly of our theatrical amusements has been 
often protested against by writers who thought that it tended to 
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weaken an excellence which has sprung in general from unre- 
stricted competition. On the other side, it has been argued that 
by affording encouragement tggparticular bodies, the spirit of en- 
terprise, instead of being checked, would eventually be aided, and 
that when the opulent speculator in theatrical entertainments found 
himself relieved from the danger of sudden depression, he would 
devote his resources with greater confidence to the splendor and 
security of the object he pursued. The extreme poverty of the thea- 
tres in Suaksreare’s time offers ample proof of the evils resulting 
from unlicensed competition, and though the patents granted to 
D’Avenant and KILLeGREW Were awarded in consideration of their 
“* good and faithful service,” there is little doubt that Cuarues the 
Second, who thought plays ‘‘ useful and instructive representagigns 
of human life,”* vested them exclusively in the hands of tt6se 
managers, for the better promotion of an art in which the public 
welfare was so deeply concerned, To presume that a monopoly 
of theatres was originally given upon any other grounds, would 
be to impeach the positive legality of the act, for nothing but a 
parliamentary measure can narrow the scope of individual exertion, 
and that only upon the basis of general advantage. 

By a grant, which passed the privy signet on the 21st of August, 
1660, it is expressly declared that the “art and skill” of D’Avenanr 
and KiLLeGrew in the management of theatrical affairs, constituted 
their sole claim to a monopoly of the stage, the licentiousness of 
which even authorised a total suppression, and demanded, at least, 
a thorough reform.t ‘This instance is enough to show that per- 
sonal profit was not the consideration for which our original paten- 
tees, at least openly, were selected, and the sien cane annals of 





* Seea ‘ ne ef the Letters Patent,’ granted 15 Janenny, 14 Car. 11., 
1662, fur the erection of a theatrical company. 
+ This very curious grant is in part as follows : 





------Whereas we are given to understand that certain persons in and about our city of London, 
or the suburbs thereof, do frequently assemble for the performing and acting of plays and inter- 
Judes for rewards, to which divers of our subjects do for their entertainment resort; which said 
plays, as we are informed, do contain much matter of profanation and scurrilily, so that such 
kind of entertainments, which, if well managed, might serve as moral instructions in human 
life, as the same are now used, do for the most part tend to the debauchery of the manners of 
such as are present at them, and are very scandalous and offensive to all pious and well-disposed 
persons. We, taking the premises into our princely consideration, yet not holding it neccssary 
totally to suppress the use of theatres, because we are assured, that, if the evil and scandal in the 
plays that are now, or have been acted were taken away, the same might serve ‘as innocent,and 
harmless divertisement for many of our subjects; and having experience of the art and skill of 
our trusty and well-beloved Thomas Aillegrew’, esq., one of the grooms of our bedchamber, and 
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the drama will prove that the pleasure of the public, even to the 
punishment of an errmg manager, was still imperdtively con- 
sulted. My object, in pursuing this train of argument, is to evitice 
tiot ‘only the right but the necessity which exists of curbing you, 
sir, in the exercise of an authority which should not be suffered to 
remain in your hands, the moment it becomes a mere instrument 
of either personal profit, or personal power. 1 think it may be 
shown that you are converting it to both those obnoxious purposes, 
and I shall therefore proceed in my argument against the farther 
continuance of your injurious career. 

In the year 1690, the patent rights of Drury-lane Theatre were 
purchased by Curisrorner Ricu, an attorney, whose legal educa- 
tion enlarged his ‘baseness, and made him, what most attorneys 
contrive to be, a rogue without compunction or disguise. In the 


events of this fellow’s theatrical life, you, sir, will find many | 


points of resemblance to your own extraordinary conduct, and I 
firmly hope that where the offence has been equally glaring, the 
correction will be equally severe. Mr. Ricu, it seems, having ace 
quired a monopoly of the stage, presumed that he might impose 


what conditions he pleased upon the performers, not considering _ 
that the actors he attempted to enslave, were a body the public 





of Sir William D’.4venant, kut., for the purposes hereafter mentioned, do hereby give and grant 
unto the said Thomas Killegrew and Sir William D'lcenant full power and authority to erect 
twe companies of players. 

By a subsequent portion of this license, the new managers were instructed and 
empowered to expunge every particle of  profanation, scurrility, or obscenity’ 
from the plays they might act. On KiLLeGrew’s fitness for this moral employ- 


ment we shall throw a little light by the following extract from one of his own © 


comedies : 
ld. 

As this all you would have? 

Captain. 

This, and a bird of paradise, to enteriain the resi of the night, and. let me alone to cook her. 
Fld. 

A bird of paradise! what's that? 

Captain. 

A girl of fifteen, smooth as sattin, white as her Sunday apron, plump, and of the first down : 
ill take her with her xuts in her belly, and warm her with a country dance or two, then pluck 
her, and lay her dry betwixt a couple of sheets; there pour into her so much oi! of wit as will 
make her turn to a man, and stick into her heart three corns of whole love, to make her taste of 
what she is doing; then having strewed a man all over her, shut the door, and leave us, and we'll 
work ourselves inte such a sauce as you can never surfeit on, so poignant, and yet no haut gout; 
take heed of a haut gout; your onion and woman make the worst sauce; this shook together by 


an English cook, (for your French Neng spoils many a woman,) and there’s a dish for a king. 
o-- Parson's Wedding ;”.a. 3, sc.2; fol., 1663. 
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had determined to aed. He Senge that the enue natu- 
rally wished that the actors who gave, him delight, should enjoy 
a handsome profit for their labour, and that consideration soon in- 
duced the earl of Dorset, then Lord Chamberlain, to lay their 
grievances before the king, and take the most expeditious as well 
as most effectual measures for their. relief.. A license was according- 
ly granted to Berrerron and the actors associated with him, upon 
which the manager from whose tyranny they had been delivered, 
suffered all the distress that obstinacy and ignorance could pro- 
duce. The raw and inexperienced company he had engaged to fill 
the places of established favourites, were received with contempt 
and derision ; he permitted the best plays to be mangled by tum- 
blers and buffoons, and finally brought the stage into such a des- 
picable situation, that after the lapse of a few years, in which his 
measures fluctuated between stupid profusion and niggardly mean- 
ness, the Lord Chamberlain again interfered, and performances 
at Drury-lane Theatre were finally prohibited. 

_ Many other instances might be adduced of the punishment 
inflicted upon theatrical managers, by those in authority, the mo- 
ment they gave signs of departing from the proper employment 
of those powers with which they were invested. The case of 
Ricu, however, is applicable and complete ; he was a sordid fel- 
low, who devoted himself to dramatic amusement merely for the 
purpose of gain, with some desire, it may be fairly inferred, to mo- 
lest and annoy those superior spirits, over which, by his office, he 
possessed implicit controul. He regarded his influence as a per- 
sonal attribute, instead of treating it as a public trust, committed 
to his hands for the maintenance and improvement of a recreation, 
which, whenever he impaired it by neglect or abuse, the public were 
at liberty to resume. A theatrical director is an accredited agent 
between the public and their performers; it is his duty to pro- 
vide amusement for one party, and dispense remuneration to the 
other; the toils of his stewardship are of course to be properly 
rewarded, but he has no title to increase his wealth by exorbitant 
profit, or swell his athority by unlimited power. It is to the pri- 
mitive institution of theatrical companies that we are bound to 
look for a just knowledge of the claims attached to this office, 
disfigured as they have been by the inroads of custom ; and the 
first truth with which that inquisition will acquaint us, is this,— 
that you are not empowered, at your own arbitrary dictate, to step 
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between the town and their favourite performers, and banish parti- 
cular individuals from the stage without assigning sufficient reasons 
for the acts so committed. I know that a right of this kind has 
long been usurped by theatrical speculators, but I know, too, that 
there is a tribunal before which, in cases of that right, they were 
always liable to be brought for their alleged offences. Ignorant 
and spiritless individuals have submitted for several years past to 
be trampled upon with impunity, but. their wretched tameness does 
not hinder me, or any other votary of the stage, from vindicating 
the public performers, as public property, against you, or any other 
individual, by whom their value may be contemned, or their num- 
bers diminished. No, sir; there is an acknowledged compact ex- 
isting between the holders of a theatrical monopoly, the actors 
they are chartered to govern, and the public they are appointed to 
please ; I may not be supported in my efforts to make you respect 
_the conditions of this compact, but I will risk the experiment, 

and leave those, sordid and supine as they are, by whom your te- 
merity should at once be restrained, to assist in that ruin it will 
speedily bring down upon the English drama. My object, as I 
told you, was to expose the mischievous errors of your .eonduct ; 
I have shown that you are not licensed to violate the laws of reason 
or justice ; and if it can be proved that the brightest ornaments to 
Drary-lane Theatre are driven from the stations they have long 
and splendidly filled, by the despotism or avarice of your conduct, 
I shall have redeemed my pledges, and discharged the duty that 
is owing to injured merit. | 

1 remain, sir, &c., 
Pall-Mall, Sept. 25. AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 


General Rebicw. 


Muche matter in few woordes to containe.—ANTIENT DRAMA. 


The Recluse; a Musical Drama, in three acts: by A. P. Car.isix.—Un- 
PUBLISHED. 


WE do not see why the judgment of a theatrical manager, of a 
bookseller, or even of a single audience should be imperative 
upon the public at large ; for either or all of those tribunals may 
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be extremely mistaken, and reject or condemn that, which, to 
many persons, is capable of affording considerable amusement. 
Upon this principle, we long ago determined to introduce, from 
time to time, to the notice of our readers, such manuscript dramas, 
as having failed to obtain the sanction of either of those august 
judges, should yet seem to us intitled to some degree of consi- 
deration ; such as, though managers had refused to perform, 
booksellers to publish, or an audience to tolerate them, might yet 
contain matter of some interest to dramatic amateura. The first 
case in which we acted on this determination, was that of ‘‘ Mon- 
toni,” which had been performed and condemned, and was never 
published ; but having been favoured with a manuscript copy, 
and it appearing to comprise several passages of striking poetical 
beauty, we considered that we could not better fulfil our duty to 
our readers, than by introducing such passages to their notice. 
We by no means pledge ourselves, however, to confine our atten- 
tion to such dramas as shall appear to us free from defect, or tran- 
scendant in excellence, nor even to such as we think might have 
been successful on the stage 5 because our object is not to blame 
managers, but to amuse our readers; and we feel aware, that 
dramatic sketches may often fall under our inspection, displaying 
many scintillations of talent, and furnishing much entertainment 
m the perusal, which are altogether unadapted to theatrical pur- 
poses. Why should not the public enjoy such amusement as may 
be derived from these sources ; why should they not be permitted 
to observe those germs of dramatic talent, which may hereafter 
blossom in brilliancy, and in maturity produce abundantly ; why 
shoukl they not have an opportunity of correcting by their judg- 
ment the erroneous sentence sometimes pronounced by managers ; 
and why should not the rising genius of young beginners receive 
such a stimulus as the notice ia print of their works may be cal- 
culated to afford them? It is by these suggestions that we have 
been actuated, and we trust they are such as will justify us to our 
readers for devoting a portion of our miscellany to its present 
object. | | 

The first MS. that demands our attention is the * Recluse,” a 
musical drama in three acts. It is founded upon the celebrated 
story of the “ Black Dwarf,” in the well-known “ Tales of my 
Landlord ;” and as it deviates in some slight degree from the oni- 
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ginal, and displays some art in concentrating the principal events 
of its fable, we shall shortly delineate the conduct of the drama. 

It opens with a scene in a gothic chapel, attached to the Castle 
of Ellieslaw, in which is erected a marble statue to the memory of 
Lady Emmeline, the deceased wife of Richard Vere, Laird of Ellies- 
law, and formerly betrothed to Sir Edward Mawley ; and which 
statue Sir Edward is in the habit of secretly visiting. The dia- 
logue of this and many of the principal scenes is in blank verse, 
which, though frequently strained and forced, and sometimes de~ 
fective both in metre and cadence, is not always without nerve 
and harmony. Perhaps some extracts from this opening scene 
between the Recluse and his friend Hobart, may be as fair a speci- 
men as we can present to our readers, and will serve to lay open 
the plot of the piece. 


Rec. (rising from the front of the statue) 
Fair form of her whom once my fev’rish soul 
With frenzy doated on, and dearer held 
Than the rich promise of immortal bliss, 
Till by the insidious arts of a false friend 
Torn from my heart—my hopes—once more adicu ! 
Hos. Alas, too true! most treacherously torn ! 
Rec. O, Hobart! Hobart! even ’gainst my wish, 
I cannot but with agony remember 
The joys 1 fondly hop’d—long lost for ever! 
How, when beneath the lash of poverty 
1 saw him sinking, and with pitying sorrow 
Stept forth and sav’d him—took him to my bosom, 
And in the lap of luxury and ease 
Nurs’d him with care, and brought him back to life ; 
Nay, in the heat and fervour of my friendship, 
Knowing no bounds to serve him, in a broil 
With murder stain’d my sword, and damn’d myself ; 
And when for this in ignominy long 
The curse of secret exile I had borne, 
Trusting my property, and my sou!’s idol, 
My more than life, unto this friend—this villain ! 
That I, returning, found my Emmeline, 
My ador’d, my destin’d bride, my heart’s best treasure, 
In his possession—the wife of Ellieslaw! 
 « * * * 
Hos. For from the hour in which she gave her hand rT 
Unto the false, perfidious Ellieslaw, 
Her heart with sorrow seem'd so sadly full, 
*Twas heavenly mercy whisper'd it to breuk. 
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Rec. The recollection of her broken vows, 
_;, The sudden transfer of her plighted love, 
Prey’d.on her mind, and sunk her to the tomb: 
This 1 have heard; and in that thought, good Hobart, 
Ff, that ne’er yet repeie’d at human woe, 
Feel through my soul a thrilling pleasure creep: 
J see her wretched, and, in pitying her, 
Forget, my wrongs, and O, adore her stili! 

‘he: last two speeches we think are marked by a degree of po- 
etic beauty seldom surpassed: by our modern dramatists ; the lines 
‘im italies are particularly noticeable. 

From the remainder of this scene we learn that Sir Edward's 
affection for Lady Emmeline is in. some degree inherited by her 
daughter, the heiress of Ellieslaw, and that for her sake he still 
extends his bounty to her hated father. 

We are then introduced to Lady Isabella, and her “asic the 
young laird of Earnscliff; who repair to this same chapel for the 
purpose of an amorous tete @ tete, in the course of which, he 
presses for Isabella’s consent to a‘ private marriage. This she 
refuses, and he strengthens his solicitation by glancing at the 
imperative conduct which her father’s association with the mal- 
content jacobites, and the urgent suit of one of them for her 
hand, may induce him to adopt. ‘The lady is still firm, and a duetto 
terminates their conversation. . Upon-their departure; Sir Edward, 
who, concealed behind the statue, had overheard ‘this dialogue, 
again comes forward and delivers the following soliloquy, which 
is both naturally conceived and forcibly expressed : 

Great God, her very form !.-her living self ! 

O! Ellieslaw, how little of thee in her eye appears! 
Cold as the marble. that enshrines -her now 

He found:her anptial bed ; ker listless form 

In vain he press’d, and with fond toying teaz’d, 
To gain a warm return to hia embraces ! 

O, how the precious thought my senses steeps 
In consolation’s stream, whieh softly murmurs, 
To soothe my fancy as.it rippling-runs. 

She never lov’d him, and the form she gave 
Disdain’d a semblance ef its hated sire. 


He is then rejoined by Hobart, to whom he notifies his appro- 
bation of Isabella’s passion’; and having learned that Earnsclif’ is 
the son of the very man whom-he had slain in defence of the 
ungrateful Ellieslaw, he resolves, in expiation of that mjury, to 
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watch over the interests. of the lovers, and to promote their 
union. He then intimates to Hobart his intention of assuming an 
impenetrable disguise, and dwelling in a hut.on the moor adjacent 
to the spot,. for.these very purposes; and thus we are let into alk 
the secret of the Black Dwarf,:before we have seen him. 

This seems to us the principal, the damning defect of the whole 
drama, and it is one into which the author has been led by his 
love of order and arrangement, in the story. We are sensible of 
the difficulties with which he has had to contend; for if he had 
omitted to introduce an explanation of the history and views of 
Sir Edward Mawley in this early stage of the drama, he would have 
been compelled to. break the unity and: suddenness of the denoue- 


ment by a dry detail, an error certainly to be avoided. But yet, ‘ 


so much is to be gained in point of effect, by exhibiting the Re- 
cluse, as is done in the novel, shrouded in impenetrable mystery, 
exercising his awful: power over the motives.and actions of men; 
hovering, as it were, between an earthly and a.supernatural exist- 
ence, and then, in the end, flashing: on the spectator as ‘the real 
creature of sense and humanity, a person well knewn to all, that 
some sacrifice. should have been made to this end; and we think 
this might have been.done, by making some other character detait 
the previous history of Sir Edward Mawley, and, till that was 
known, of his existing situation ; but in such a manner as to‘ex- 
cite no suspicien of his affinity to the Black Dwarf, with whom; 
in the denouement he might have been identified. We are surprised 
that our author, who seems to have some ngenutys should ° not 
have taken this view of.the subject. 

In the second scene, we.are introduced to Rob the Riever ind dies 


’ of his respectable associates, who appear to have been employed by 


Ellieslaw, to take forcible possession of the person of his daughter, 
and carry her. eff to theirresidence at Westburnfiat, to relieve him 


from the misunderstanding which might arise between himself 


and Sir Frederick Langley, from her unwillingness to accept his 
addresses. After these have retired to await the approach of their 
destined prisoner, Elliestaw and Sir Frederick advance. 'We now 
obtain a little insight into the political schemes which form: the 
grand momentum of these characters ; the arrival of ‘the exiled 
king, with a powerful French armament, on the coast, is announced; 
and Ellieslaw calls on Sir Frederick for decisive co-operation: : The 


latter reminds him that the hand of Isabella was the stipulation for _ 
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his concufrence in the scheme, and from her pertinacious refusal 
of him, he saspects either unfair play on the part of her father, or 
the existence of a rival. In this suggestion Billiesiaw coincides ; 
points out young Earnscliff as an object worthy of Sir Frederick’s 
vengeance, no less from his'rivalry in love, than from his opposition 
to their politics; and promises ‘in an approaching interview with 
Nis daughter, to influence her to a more gracious reception of Sir 
Frederick's suit. Sir Frederick having left him, he indulges in a so- 
. Kidoquy, of which the following sentiment is peculiarty just : 

How curs’d is he, who once indulg’d 
With Fortime’s favors, till his appetite 
For power, and pomp—the luxury of the great—_ 
Becomes a second nature to his soul ; 


Then finds his fertnne false, and falls to nothing, 
Without the power to limit his desires! 


He goes on to explain more fully his views in employing the en- 
levement by Rob, and is then jomed by Isabella, In a short con- 
versation which follows, Ellieslaw appears to yield to the force of 
his daughter's aversion to Sir Frederick, and promises to urge her. 


wnion no further. The attack of the ruffians then takes place, 
and after a shight show of resistance on the part of her father, Isa- 
bella is carried off. 

Our next scene is on the moor, between Earnscliff and Hobbie 
Eliott, a countryman, the dialogue of which is almost verbatim 
from the novel, and comprises little more than a general expression 
of good will to one another, with some allusions to Hobbie’s ap- 
proaching marriage with his cousin Grace, and of Ellieslaw’s iH- 
will to Barnscliff. The Black Dwarf then appears, as in the novel, 
employed in constructing a rude hut from the huge stones on the 
moor, and the whole dialogue, expressing the supersticious appre- 
hensions ‘of Hobbie, the benevolence of Earnscliff, and the misan- 
throphy of the Recluse, is taken from the tale. This, in the nevel, 
is the first introduction of the Black Dwarf, and in our apprehen- 
sion, ought, for the reasons before stated, to have been his first 
appearance in the drama. This scene concludes the first act. 

In the opening of the second act, we find that Grace has been 
forcibly carried off from Hobbie’s cottage ; but the circumstance of 
the firing of his mansion, and the destruction of his property, is, 
(in our opinion very improperly,) wholly suppressed. Hobbie, 
£arnscliff, and other of his friends, however, repair to the Tower 
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of Westburnflat, not doubting that he is indebted for this outrage 
to the kind offices of Rob the Riever. They here insist upon old 


Rob’s delivering up the lady he has in his charge. The hoary ruf- 


fian, conceiving that his son has already been paid for the job, and 
not caring to expose his Tower to the threatened assault, consents 
to this demand, and the fair captive, to the surprise of Hobbie and 
his friends, turns out to be Isabella Vere. Ellieslaw, accompanied 
by Sir Frederick and Mareschal, his nephew, now arrives, and find- 
ing Isabella in the company of Earnscliff, accuses him of having; 
carried her off, and attempts to direct the vengeance of Sir Frederick 
and Mareschal against him. Isabella, however, defends her lover 
from this imputation, and the parties separate, Isabella accompa- 
nying her father home. In a short scene between the Recluse and 
Hobart, we learn that Grace has been rescued by the former from 
the myrmidons of Rob the Riever, and is to be restored to her lover 
Hobbie. On returning with its inmates to Ellieslaw, we find them 
anxiously preparing for the commencement of hostilities, and 
‘though disappointed in many of their resources, they are now so 


far committed, that operations must ensue. We find, too, that 


Hobart, who is an inmate of Ellieslaw-castle, takes infinite pains to 
dissuade young Mareschal, who is an open hearted, jovial fellow, 
from so dangerous a course ; but counsel is Jost on his adventur- 
ous spirit, aud he rather precipitates a crisis, by urging his uncle 
and his friends to an explosion, though so much more deficient, 
than they expected, in men and means. Farnscliff, Hobbie, and ma- 
ny of their friends, who are favourable to the existing government, 
are discovered to be keeping a sharp look out on the proceedings 
at Ellieslaw, and to receive private information from Hobart of 
what is passing in the castle. A festive meeting of the intended in- 
surgents at Ellieslaw, at which Mareschal endeavours by mirth to 
to blind their eyes to the magnitude of their danger, closes the act. 
In this act, are two songs, which scem to us to be a little above 
the common order of play-house lyrics, but we have not room to 
quote them. 

In the first scene of Act III, Hobart explains to Isabella the his- 
tory of her father and Sir Edward Mawley, and informs her that he 
was a resident in the castle as an almoner of Sir Edward’s bounty 
to her father; but that the laird, being elated with the prospect 
of his rebellious proceedings, had declined Sir Edward’s favours, 
and banished him from his domain. He then sounds her, as to the 
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marriage with Sir Frederick, to which he finds her resolutely averse. 


Next follows a scene, in which Sir Frederick Langley receives a let- 
ter, announcing, that the fleet which was to have landed King 
James has been dispersed bya storm, and that in consequence, the 
people from the north and west, who had advanced to meet him, 
had returned to their homes. In consequence of this intelligence, 
he announces his intention of withdrawing from a plot which now 
seems desperate, and making his peace with the government. 
Mareschal still presses the execution of their plan, and declares that 
he will forcibly oppose the retreat of Sir Frederick, whilst Ellieslaw 
conjures him not to leave them. Sir Frederick, however, protests 
that he will forego his purpose only on one condition, that Isabella 
shall that night become his bride. Under the influence of terror, 
Ellieslaw promises him that she shall, and they separate upon that 
understanding. Left to his own reflexions, Eilieslaw finds, that in 
case of breaking with Langley, he shall be made the scape goat of 
the party, asa traitor; that if he should even obtain a dishonourable 
pardon, by being the first to impeach his confederates, the loss of 
Sir Edward Mawley’s friendship will leave him in absolute dis- 
tress. Mareschal, his nephew, has pledged himself to preveut 
Isabella’s marriage without her own consent, and hence the only 
chance of escape that is left him, is to win his daughter’s consent 
tothe union, which he meanly proposes to do, by playing on her 
generosity. In an interview with Isabela, he describes the peril of 
his situation, awakens her keenest feelings, names the sacrifice by 
which he may be preserved, and extorts her consent to an imme- 
diate marriage. By means of Hobbie, who maintains some sort of 
communication with the castle, Earnscliff gets intelligence of this 
proceeding, which he resolves to prevent. We are then again intro- 
duced into the chapel, where we find the Recluse and Hobart arrang- 
ing a plan to save Isabella from the odious marriage which is about to 
be forced on her. Hobart informs his friend, that he has dispatched a 
message to Eurnscliff’, desiring his attendance, together with that of 
his followers. The persons concerned with the marriage ceremony 
then appear, but before the arrival of the bride, Mareschal dis- 
tinctly states to Sir Frederick, that the marriage shall not take place 
without the free consent of his cousin Isabella, at which declara- 
tion the knight takes umbrage, and promises himself ulterior satis- 
faction, Isabella and her father approach ; in reply to Mareschal’s 
question, she avows her consent to the union, and the ceremony come - 

















mences, when a voice, from behind the statue, exclaims, “‘ ForBear !” 
this occasions some disturbance, during Which, Sir Edward makes 
his appearance; declares to Langley that Isabella is no heiress, if 
she marries without his consent, expresses his abhorrence of him, 
and reproaches the meanness of Ellieslaw, but assures him of his 
safety. Sir Frederick, in anger, stabs the Recluse ; Earnscliff and 
his followers then rush forward, and secure Langley, at the same 
time assuring Mareschal, that they have no hostile intentions 
against him. The dying Sir Edward, confers Isabella and her ese 
tates on Earnscliff, and the drama concludes. 

Having thus run through the plot and incidents of the “ Recluse” 
_and quoted what appeared to us the most striking passages, our 
readers are almost as fully in possession of its merits as ourselves. 
The rejection of this piece by the manager to whom it was pre- 
sented, is no impeachment of his candour, for we do not think it 
calculated to succced upon the stage. Its chief merit seems to be 
the ingenuity with which all the main features of the story are con- 
densed into so small a compass; but though this is in some res- 
pects skilfully accomplished, it has been done with a lamentable 
departure from the first principles of stage effect. The substance 
of the story, to be sure, is comprised in this drama, but with the 
express abandonment of those particulars, which, upon the stage, 
would have been most important. As we have before pointed out, 
the development of Sir Edward Mawley’s history, before his ap- 
pearance as the Black Dwarj, entirely does away with the impres- 
sive nature of his mysterious appearance in the novel. ‘The des- 
truction of /Jvbbie’s house by. fire; his release from pecuniary need 
by the generosity of the Dwarf; the interview of Isabella with this 
singular being, at his hut on the moor; all these, which are the 
most interesting traits in the story, and the most susceptible of 
stage effect, are excluded from this drama ; while the political ma- 
chinations of Ellieslaw, which in the theatre would be little attended 
to, are explained with even careful minuteness. <A considerable 
portion of the dialogue has been borrowed from the novel, and 
therefore claims no notice ; that which is original, in some places, 
boasts considerable energy, and is not destitute of elegance, but the 
short quotations with which we have presented our readers are de- 
cidedly the best of it. The perusal of this drania is amusing 
enough, and though our approbation of it, ison the whole, ex- 
tremely qualified, we yet think the writer worthy of much commen- 
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dation, and would encourage him to cultivate an art, in which we 
think him capable, with perseverance, of excelling. He seems to 
possess considerable tact in the management of a plot, and the me- 
thod of thoroughly developing it without tediousness or verbosity, 
and sometimes exhibits a power of language which many of our 
dramatists are without. 'We would counsel] him, however, in dra- 
matizing a novel, to select, in the first place, all the most striking 
Incidents, and then to exercise his skill in weaving a fable, which 
shall connect them to the exclusion of all such as are of minor 
importance. 


—PPidc 


Marcian Colonna; an Italian Tale; with three Dramatic Scenes, and Other 
Poems, by Barry Cornwa.t. 8vo, pp. 190, price 8s. 6d.— WARREN. 


(Concluded from page 131.) 


THE chief dramatic sketch in this volume is built upon the death 
of Junian, the apostate emperor, and comprises two scenes, the 
first of which is opened the night before its hero’s fall, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


(JULIAN —alone.) 


To-morrow ?—Ay, to-morrow. The bright sun 
Of my life will set in blood. Dark heavy clouds 
Are rolling round about me, yet my eye 

Can reach into the dim eternity, 

And in its bosom is—my grave. O, then, 
Valour and war, farewell! Soldiers and friends, 
Who, in [the] tempest of the battle, once 

With your loves girded me like triple steel, 

1 must be gone. Morning and Night, farewell! 
And all the beauties of the visible world ; 

And thou, fair Air! who music art and perfume, 
Colour and light, and in thy silent arms 

Now nursest with cold dews the sleeping flower, 
And bid’st the fever’d heart forget its pain, 
Shall I behold thee never again ?—Never! 

A dull, protracting, melancholy word, 

That, in an alien language, talks despair. 

* Never !’—then Hope is gone, and Time departed ; 
And Happiness, that flies and then returns, 
Making its presence precious,—all are gone. 


At the close of this section of the soliloquy, Mr. Cornwa.1 evinces 
the art he possesses in so eminent a degree of pursuing his theme, 
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when, to common imaginations, its treasures, rich and ample as 
they are, would seem to be exhausted. Julian thus continues : 

Is there no armour of the soul wherein 

I may array my thoughts, and vanquish Death ? 

It may not be: my hour is come—is come: 

And I must tread upon that shadowy strand, 

A shadow, a pale solitary thing, 

For ages, and for ages, and there be 

A spirit, filled with human thoughts and pains, 

Languishing for some remote Elysium. 

Great Mars, look down upon me. Am I not 

Thy son adopted? O, my patron Mars, 

My father and my god, I perish here 

For want of succour. Fate and Death, at hand, 

Wait smiling for the dust of Julian 5 

And the grave opens, with a sickly smile, 

Its hollow home, inviting me to rest. 

Away—this must not be. Imperial Rome 

Leans on my sword.—Who goes? 








‘A most impressive conversation then ensues between Julian and 
Anatolius, one of his distinguished leaders, to whom he communi- 


cates the certitude of his approaching doom, and bequeathes the 
care of Eusebia, the widow of his predecessor Constantius. Ju- 
lian’s appeal to Nevitta, for the performance of this service, should 
Anatolius be unable to render it, is very touchingly expressed : 


Look on this packet. 

Bear it about thee, and lest any harm 

(The gods keep harm from thee) hinder thee from 
Befriending the poor queen, tell to Nevitta, 
Before the battle, this his general’s wish. 

He will do all, 1 think, (but not as thou,) 
Eusebia’s gloomier fortunes ask. Tell him 
To look upon my arm when I am dead, 

And he’ li see there a scar I got in Gaul ; 

It saved his life once: bid him think on that, 
And be my friend for ever. 


Julian is discovered in the next scene, on his couch wounded, 
and is represented, in conformity to historical fact, as conversing 
with certain sophists upon the immortality of the soul. Mr. Corn- 
WALL’s argument in favour of this thesis is conclusive, and will be 
often quoted : 


Ju. And so you think, good Priscus, that the soul 
Doth of necessity quit this feeble clay, 
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When the poor breath departs—that ’tis not hung 

On muscle or nerve, or buried in the blood, 

As some will teach. For my part I believe 

That there is good and evil, and for each 

Due punishment and reward. Shall we not meet 

Our friends hereafter, think you, Maximus ? 
Max. I hope so, my dear lord, 

Jur. What think you, sir? 
Pris. I must believe it. There is in the world 

Nothing to fill up the wide heart of man ; 

He languishes for something past the grave ; 

He hopes—and Hope was never vainly given. 
Max. Hope treads but shadowy ground at best. 
Pris. It is 
Juv. And yet, Priscus is right, I think: 

And Hope has in the soul obscure allies— 

Remorse, for evil acts ; the dread of death ; 

Anticipative joy, (though that, indeed, 

Is Hope, more certain ;) and, as Priscus says, 

That inward languishment of mind, which dreams 

Of some remote and high accomplishment, 

And pictures to our fancies perfect sights, 

Sounds and delights celestial ;—and, above all, 

That feeling of a limitary power, 

Which strikes and circumscribes the soul, and speaks 

Dimly, but with a voice potential, of 

Wonders beyond the world, etherial, 

Starry, and pure, and sweet, and never ending. 

I cannot think that the great mind of man, 

With its accumulated wisdoms too, 

Must perish ; why, the words he utters live ; 

And is the Spirit which gives birih to things 

Below its own creations? 


The remainder of this fragment is in the same delicious strain, 
and we regret that our limits will not allow us to extract the 
speeches of Maximus and Julian, in which the question of a future 
state is so solemnly treated. This subject is surely susceptible 
of strong dramatic interest, and if so, we shall hope to see it ex- 
panded by Mr. Cornwa tt for the theatre. If he cannot be urged to 
this task by the usual considerations, let him reflect that the pub- 
lic mind may be influenced by the pious truth of his poetry; that 
he wields a “ golden axe” against the levity, if not the voice of 
the human mind, and is bound, while he spares the great root, to 
cut away its exuberant branches. 
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There are some exquisite passages in the sketch called ‘* Amelia 
Wentworth,” which we want nothing but room to transcribe. The 
subsequent lines, spoken by the heroine, just before her death in 
the prime of youth and beauty, are transcendently impressive. 
For vigorous, pathetic, and original power, they have never been 
surpassed : 

How slowly and how silently doth Time 
Float on his starry journey! Still he goes, 
And goes, and goes, and doth not pass away. 
He rises with the golden morning, calmly, 
And with the moon at night. Afethinks, I see 
Him stretching wide abroad his mighty wings, 
- Floating Sor ever o’er the crowds of men, 
Tike a huge vulture with its prey beneath. 
Io! I am here, and Time seems passing on ; 
To-morrow I shall be a breathless thing— 
Yet be will still be here; and the blue hours 
. Will laugh as gaily on the busy world, 
As though I were alive to welcome them. 
There’s one will shed some tears. Poor Charles! 


The “ Rape of Proserpine” is a single scene, written in strict 
conformity to the mode originated by the Greek tragic writers, and 
not merely emulating their manner, but coping with their spirit, 
No portion of this delicate little drama can be selected for particu- 
lar praise ; it is a perfect specimen of pastoral sweetness, and like 
the true diamond, sparkles with unbroken radiance in the most va- 
ried lights. The “Miscellaneous Poems” are of the samg finished 
- order, and command unqualified praise. 

On surveying our criticism upon the contents of this volume, 
We are tempted to exclaim with an old dramatic author, 


In what a strange dilemma Judgment sits, 
Charm’d to her chair with wonder ! 


Unbounded as is our admiration of the greatest work which Mr. 
CorNWALL has yet achieved, we fearlessly refer to the specimens of 
his power with which our pages are enriched, for ample corrobo- 
ration of the kindest sentiment that genius can inspire, or that 
candour {can express. ‘The character of Mr. CornwAut as a mo- 
ralist and a poet can hardly be raised by any future production, 
but we still permit ourselves to hope that he will feed the splen- 
dour of his name by unabated effort. The stage we again suggest 
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to him as a desirable medium for the dissemination of his talent, 
and we think he would approach it under auspices that ensure ‘a ge- 
neral welcome, and promise amazing success. The public are 
now prepared for the magnitude of his endeavours, and no effusion 
can drop from his pen without a proper sense of its value. 
«‘Sabean odours” have been wafted “from the spicy shore,” and 


we long, 
like them who sail 

Eeyond the cape of Hope, and now are past 
Mozambic, 








to explore the source of this scented gale, and revel in the sweets 
of “ Araby the blest.” 


—>r}<<— 


An Essay on the Art of Acting ; in three epistles. 8vo. pp. 28,—Tayior and 
Hessey. 


WE should apprehend that the only inducement to write an ‘ Es- 


say,” on any art, must be a desire of imparting to the reader the 
thorough knowledge of the principles and practice of that art, 
possessed by the writer ; a wish to improve or further the pro- 
gress of the art, or to express some forcible originality of thought 
upon the subject. But when a man sits down and puts to paper a 
mere string of the most trite common-places, which have long 
been in the possession of every one who has given the theme a 
moment's consideration, illustrated by a series of factitious anecdotes 
equally destitute of point or originality, displaying no intimate ‘ac- 
quaintance with the art on which he writes, no brilliancy of idea, 
and no piquancy of expression, we think he has most wretchedly mis- 
spent his time, has uselessly burthened the press, and is intitled to 
little praise from reviewers, or attention from the public. 

Such is precisely the case of the author before us. This little 
pamphlet comprises only the first of the three epistles announced 
in the title-page, and unless the writer acquires some additional 
fund of information, or strikes upoa some original mode of treating 
the subject before the other two are composed, we think he will do 
well to save himself any farther trouble. Itis true that this ‘work 
contains no flagrant mistakes, no absolute paradoxes, no striking 
absurdities ; indeed we discover in it nothing half so amusing ; 
the reader, when he has reached the end of it, knows as much about 
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the art of acting as when he began it; he has received no iota of 
information, nor has his mind been forcibly attracted to the subject. 
If any principle the least diverging from the most common-place 
routine of thinking is suggested, it is met by some equally power- 
ful reason against it, and the reader is left to judge for himself be- 
tween them. It is, in short, a mere collection of the most trite and 
ordinary ideas, which are as much the property of any sober John 
Bull kind of shopkeeper, who takes his family to see one of SHak- 
SPEARE’S plays and a pantomime, in the christmas week every year, 
as of this writer. The invocation to some person unknown, (who 
is left to be guessed at) gives us a tolerable idea of what we are ta 
expect. 


————Shade of that great, that godlike sire, 

Do thou my dark, and sluggard soul inspire, 
Infuse some spark of thy celestial flame 

Into this weak, yet high-aspiring frame, 

That I to Britain’s list’ning sons may tell 

How vast the power’s within that man must dwell, 
Who can, with truth, the portraiture attain 

Of one bright feature of thy boundles reign, 


The last two lines of this passage are remarkable for peculiar 
force and correctness of figure. We have heard of a “ portraiture” 
being drawn or delineated, but we do not exactly understand what 


is meant by “ attaining a portraiture.” Though not .a very usual - 


thing, we may yet conceive the portraiture of a feature; but the 
feature of a reign, as it stands,—-the portraiture of a feature of a 
reign, and of whose reign we do not know, is somewhat too com- 
plex for our apprehension. A few lires afterwards, we find a re- 
quest to some friend to “ receive this humble and incondite lay.”+ 
We confess that this word incondite is entirely new to us. We have 


heard of such a word as recondite, and conjecture that the very © 


reverse of that is here meant, and if such a term may be admitted 
into our language, we certainly think that it is not ill applied to this 
writer, as respects the subject of his essay. On the same page we 
have the following notable line : 


To recompense at last the fostering meed. 


We are again quite at a loss to understand this recompensing 
of a “ meed.” We have always considered the word ‘‘ meed” 
to mean the same thing as recompense, er at least the reward of 
exertion, and so the reward is to be recompensed. ‘This may be 
Vout. I, New Sentes. QE No. 3. 
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sense and English, hut we must acknowledge ourselves too little 
versed in either to comprehend it. The writer then goes on to 
assure us, with surprising originality, that “honour” is not pecu- 
liar to any rank or degree, and affirms of a man, 





who, while the great ones sleep, 
Through town and city, loudly bawls ‘ Sweep! sweep!’ 
that ; 
Honour as much shall crown him as the peer, 
Who spends thrice twenty thousand pounds a year. 


Prodigious !!! 

He goes on to infer that ‘ actors” may therefore be honourable 
men, but apprises them that it is because their private lives are 
somewhat deficient in morality that they are so frequently other- 
wise. Now this is throwing a most effulgent flood of light upon 
the question, because it might be suggested that the inevitable 
tendency of that profession is to produce a laxity of morals, and 
if that is really the case, where then is the dictum that actors 
may be honourable men? We are by no means disposed to take 
part against the ‘Thespian body on this question, but merely show 


that this author has brought forward nothing conclusive in their 


favour. 
We cannot say much for the consistency of the following lines: 


Yet some will dare Ulysses’ bow to draw, 

Whose feeble strength lies bounded by a straw ; 

And hence we see how few upon the stage 

The carping critic’s plaudit can engage. 
“ Carping” is an epitaph we have always understood to apply only 
to such “ critics” as took captious and unfounded exceptions, or 
were anxious to magnify faults, and depreciate beauties ; but in 
these lines he first states that attempts are made without the 
slightest qualification to ensure success, and then stigmatises the 
‘ critics” as ‘‘ carping,” who refuse their “ plaudits” to such im- 
postures. _ 

The following lines are not without merit. They contain some 
portion of justice, and a considerable degree of fire; they are not 
however altogether true, at least in our opinion : 

What! shall ignoble indolence presume 
To stain the glory of immortal Rome ? 


Shall folly, vice, and vanity defame 
The well-earn’d dignities of Roscins’ name ? 
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Shall they profane each gre&t dramatic bard, 
And mouth our sacred Shakspeare by the yard ? 
Avaunt, ye base, ye vile, degen’rate crew ! 
Shall genius thus be stigmatiz’d for you? — 
For, oh, my friend ! ’tis here the mischief lies,— 
*Tis this alone that makes the world despise 

A class of men whose calling soars as high 

As monarchs rob’d in vests of Tyrian dye * 
For, let me say, the man who plays his part 
With nicest judgment, and a feeling heart, 

No state’s too lofty—no applause too great, 
Nobility was stamp’d on him by fate, 

Tho’ deeply press’d by poverty’s control, 

Who princely acts must have a princely soul ! 


The Jast line calls most forcibly to our recollection ‘‘ Who drives fat 
oxen, &c.” which, indeed, would apply much more justly to the 
line before us, than to that on which it was so cynically, and so 


paradoxically written. If it had not been made very often before, . 


and in much fewer words, the following observation would please 
as well from the justice of its sentiment as the harmony of its struc- 
ture : 

Yct without ease his labours all are vain, 

For ease is what an Actor must attain. 

No force—no violence should e’er appear, 

But, like a stream that’s sweetly calm and clear, 

All raust flow smooth ;—save when some passion raves, 

And then—the rising and the angry waves 

That may with storms and direful tempests swell, 

With nicest judgment he must learn to quell ; 

For even in the thund’riog whirlwind’s roar 

That shakes the eaverns of the sounding shore, 

We find a soften’d harmony pervades, 

That gives a kind of temper’d lights and shades, 

And this great truth should fill the Actor’s breast, 

‘ To study Nature always is the best. * 

There is a most striking novelty in this couplet-— 

And judgment only this persuasion brings, 

To judge and execute are diff’rent things. 
The same objection of excessive triteness and want of any sort of 
decision between two opinions, marks the following lines : 

but let me tell 

That there are those whese lively feelings swell 

With sorrows real and unfeigned grief 

That call the pearly stream to their relief ; 

Yet this, tis said, in Acting is not well, 

For if such exquisite sensations dwell 
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With those who play,—why then-the mimic art 
Suffers a deprivation of a part 

Of its true force ;—for here the Actor’s soul 
Becomes so passive to the soft control 

It weakly and imperfectly conveys 

The ruling passion’s power he pouttrays ; 

And this, perhaps. is just ;—yet he who feels, 
Who gently o’er the list’ner’s bosom steals 

In soft complaint, when sacred love’s the theme, 
With better hope essays the tender dream 

Than he who coldly through his part proceeds, 
Who drawls, and whines, and groans, and scarcely reads. 

The quotations we have made will convey to our readers a tole- 
bly correct impression of the merits of this work, and we shall 
therefore trouble them with no more, The versification, it will 
have been remarked, is of the best school, and though not emi- 
nent for any peculiar beauty, boasts the regularity and smoothness 
of Pore; and in some places it has a little of his energy, but is 
generally very deficient in fire. The writer seems to be tolerably 
familiar with Horace, and is fond of showing this, and his habit 
of borrowing ideas from that exquisite writer, by. giving quo- 
tations at the bottom of his pages, which only serve to show how 
a good thought may suffer by being awkwardly handled. Some 
of these quotations, too, from the very little use that has hitherto 
been made of them, flash upon us with a great degree of fresh- 
ness and brilliancy ; amongst them there is that rare and little 


known line, 
Parturiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus. 


We need add but little to our preliminary observations on this 
tract. It is one of those effusions which has enlarged the number 
of printed books, but given nothing to the stock of current ideas. 


— >i 


Original Poetry. 


LINES 


To the MEMORY of MR. RAE. 
D give him the tear that humanity claims, 
When in life’s warm meridian it flits from our view, 
Restrain the cold murmur that sullenly blames 
The want of perfections, the portion of few. 
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And tho’ from the pure path of virtue he swerv’d, 
Deny not the laurel of fame to his brow ; 

Accord him the praise that his genius deserv’d, 
And let pity forbid us to sully it now. 


How frail is the tenure of aught upon earth, 
How sweet are the flowers temptation keeps planting ! 
Then, in holding the scales of his error and worth, 
Frown not, if some grains to the balance be wanting. 
In recording his faults, let us put in array 
‘The virtues that blest and ennobled his mind ; 
IF the first are not great, let us weep them away, 
‘And whate’er be the last, be they lov’d and enshrin’d. - 


While cold and unconscious he presses his bier, 
How deadly the foe who could level a dart ! 
And where is the friend will refuse him a tear, 
For. the woes that once tortur’d that motionless heart ? 
No, his foe will be silent, his friend be resign’d 
In the heavenly hope that his faults are forgiven, 
And that best brightest hope shall illumine his mind,— 
That he now is a ray in the regions of heaven. 


Then come to the tomb ;—let us hallow the spot, 
Where the relics of genius for ever repose ; 
Add his name to the number of those, unforgot, 
Till Time shall be lost in eternity’s close. 
His partners in fame at his grave will attend,— 
His social companions will weep o’er his worth, 
And the hearts he so often cou’d ’rapture and rend, 
Will remember the Rags he has left upon earth. 
M. Leman Repe. 


rte 
Theatrical Snquisition. 


Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 
Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.—CLAUDIAN. 


THEATRE ROYAL DRURY-LANE. 
1820. 
Aug. 29. Town and Country ;* Past Ten o’Clock. 





~* Only think of Miss CusitT as the youny and beautiful Rosalic Somers! 
With that face, too! 
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- King Lear ; Three Wecks after Marriage. 
- New Way to pny Old Debts ; Two Strings to your Bow. 
. © Brutus; ern Antiques. 
, Macheth,-Afseduff Mr. Extiston ;— Deaf Lover. 
- Monntaineers ; Past Ten o’Clock: 
- Othello; Prisoner at Large. 
. Venice Preserved ; High Notions. 
%. Richard the Second ; Deaf Lover. 
9. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife; Magpie. 
11. Brutus ; Who’s the Dupe? 
12. Macbeth ; Jew and the Doctor. 
14. Othello; All the World's a Stage. 
25. Merchant of Venice; Liar. 
16. King Richard the Third ; Tw forces to your Bow. 


CLOSE OF THE THEATRE. 


SATURDAY, September, 16.—The spurious performances at this 
theatre have at length been concluded, very much to the relief of 
those who had no interest in their protraction. We entered our 
caveat last month against the principle and conduct of these wretched 
exhibitions, and we are glad to see that a very general contempt 
for Mr. Exuiston’s hardihood, avarice, and hypocrisy, has since 
been expressed by those who were singularly unwilling to receive 
our evidence of his malversations. 

The regular season is appointed to commence on Monday, Octo- 
ber 16, when, unless the measures of the redoubted lessee are mere 
liberally taken than circumstances will allow us to suppose, the 
boards of Drury-lane Theatre will be prostituted to the most sordid 
assemblage of actors, by which any barn in the country has ever 
been disgraced. [t remains with those by whom dramatic amuse- 
ments are upheld, to say how long this impostor shall be suffered 
ta cajole them ; we certainly do not calculate upon any vigorous 
opposition to his miserable proceedings, but we feel convinced 
that no portion of contempt and neglect can be too great for the 
meanness of his spirit, and the temerity of his behaviour. 

The entertainments of the past season have at times been point- 
edly ridiculed by the audience, and Mr. Exuiston, as we hear, with 
that audacity which throws eternal disgrace upon those who could 
endure it, once directed the persons disliking his arrangements, to 
rechaim their money, and quit the theatre ! Our blood boils while we 
even relate the insolence of such a swaggering upstart, and if the 
fact had not been communicated from a quarter that claims impli- 
cit trust, we should hold it impossible for even Exxiston himself 
so aosiaghy to ening — benefactors. He seems, however, 


—,,.. i s 





. Perfor mMances Occasion uly SUSspC cue d, from want of company. 
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to have attained a pitch of defiance that is really intolerable, 
and snatches at every tangible opportunity of insulting us, by 
violent language and scornful demeanour. His natural confidence’ 
has latterly been strengthened by a boorish habit of intoxication; 
and he has frequently stepped forward in that disgusting state, to 
protest against the sarcasm of his auditors. On this very evening, 
having resumed the buskin for Richmond, his ebriety was so ap- 
parent, that the audience assailed him with counterfeit plaudits, 
and every other species of waggery to which they could resort. 
He staggered down to the lamps, and their oscillated in a vain 
attempt to reprehend them for the outrage; but his efforts were 
fruitless ; he could not even stammer out a syllable, and so, after a 
few flourishes of his truncheon, he staggered back again, and pro- 
ceeded with the part. 

At the fall of the curtain, which took place immediately upon 
the death of Richard, a general call was made for Mr. Kean. After 
a short interval, he came forward, conducted by Mr. Exuisron, 
who advanced with him to the middle of the stage, and then re- 
tired. A considerable pause ensued before Mr. Kean became suf- 


ficiently colleted to address the audience, which he did nearly in 


the following terms. 

Lapigs and GExTLEMEN,—It is with pain I announce to you that a long period 
must clapse before I can again have the honour of appearing before you; and 
when I reflect on the uncertainty of life, the sentiment will intrude itself, that 
this may possibly be my last performance on these boards.—( Cries of “ No! no! 
We hope not, Kean.) My feelings overcome me.—(/n a voice deeply agi- 
tated.) 1am unable te proceed. (After a considerable pause.) 1 cannot but 
remember with gratitude that this is the spot where I first enjoyed the welcome 
of public favour. I was then a wanderer, and unknown ; but received here shel- 
ter, and, [ may add, reputation. During eight years your favour has been my 
protection and encouragement, my present enjoyment and future hope. It has 
been to me ashield against the shafts of calumny to which I have been exposed ; 
the star to which my thoughts, when I again direct them to my native home, will 
ultimately turn. Ladies and Gentlemen, my heart is too full to add more ; with 
the deepest sentiments of esteem and gratitude, [ respectfully bid you farewell. 


Mr. Kean then slowly withdrew, and his departuré was attended 
with enthusiastic applause from all parts of the theatre. 

The local speeches of an actor are not amenable, we own, to rigid 
examination, or pointed remark ; but on so momentous and con- 
certed an occasion as the present, it is fair to suppose that Mr 
Kean was prepared with a deliberate address. We shall assume 
-that fact, and having done so, proceed to ask from what quarter 
those ‘* shafts of calumiy” have proceeded, against which Mr. 
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Kean felt authorised to protest. We have watched his course for 
several years across the great sea of public opinion, and seen the 
bloated sails of his crazy vessel constantly filled with the breath of 
mistaken reverence. If to exhibit this fact, naked and notorious as 
it is, be *‘ calumny,” in that calumny we are sharers ; that “ ca- 
jumny ” we shall propagate and maintain till our functions are over, 
and then, we hope, for the credit of truth and taste, to see it adopted 
by even those who reject its influence, and belie its nature. 

Mr. Kean is now upon the point of departing for America, 
where, if rumour can be trusted, the success of his experiment will 
hardly keep pace with the ardour of his ambition. We have already 
said that this is an ungrateful return.to those by whom the talent of 
Mr. Kean has been cherished,—who have gratified his feelings, 
and established his prosperity,—and we appeal to the very words 
he has uttered for a confirmation of our charge. Had the bond of 
union been dissolved between Mr. Kean and his abettors; had the 
public relinquished their profusion, and the press its venality, a 
very competent excuse might have been assigned for this pilgri- 
mage; but while the estimation of Mr. Kran continues, while his 
profits are undiminished, and his spirits undismayed, we shall feel 
ourselves justified in terming his excursion, a capricious disregard 
of public favour, that neither proves the brilliancy of his intellect, 
nor the goodness of his heart. We hope such conduct will be 
deeply felt, and duly remembered. 


—P brite 


THEATRE ROYAL COVENT-GARDEN. 
1220. 


Sept. 1%. Romeo and Julict.—Julie?, Miss Wenstry ;—Miller and his Men. 

20. * Beggar’s Opera,—Polly, Miss Greene ;—Roland for an Oliver ; 
Aladdin,— Zobayd, Mrs. SEARLE. 

21. Ibid; + Joconde; Wedding-Day. 

233. Antiquary,— Isabella Wardour, Miss GREENE ;—Ibid ; Sylvester Dag- 
gerwood. 

25. Virginius ; Joconde ; Sleep-Walker,—Somno, Mr. Yates. 

27. ¢ Antiquary; Ibid; Husbands and Wives. 





* Playing but four nights a-week. 

+ “* In consequence of the extraordinary success of Miss GREENE ‘in the cha- 
racter of Polly.’” When will such disgusting trickery be abandoned ? 

~ On this occasion, Miss Tree's resumption of Luciana in the ** Comedy of 
of Errors” was announced as *‘ her first appearance this season,” a piece of 
parade that neither the talent nor reputation of that lady will authorise. If 
such a compliment has any public effect, why not apply it to more distinguished 
individuals ? Miss Tree’s fArsi appearance ’—Pah! 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 

MONDAY, September 18.—That bitter pill, Miss Wensiey, has 
been gilded afresh for the part of Juliet, and forced into the very 
maw of criticism, notwithstanding the horror and disgust with which 
she was formerly rejected. We told our readers in January last, 
when this woman was so pertinaciously presented to their attention, 
that she had not a solitary title to their kindness, and we took 
upon ourselves to prognosticate her speedy dismission from the me- 
tropolitan boards. In characters of a comic cast the managers 
have tacitly subscribed to our opinion, and Miss Wensxey, though 
pompously promised at a future period for the Rosalinds and Bea- . 
trices, has not been brought forward in parts of that class, for which, © 
if the impudent bluster of Mr. Harris had not been all a lie, she. 
was emineutly fitted. ‘‘ O, these were barren tasks, too hard to 
keep, ” and Miss WENSLEY was therefore put upon the folorn hope 
of a serious personation, though the candid manager and his vera- 
cious satellites, pledged themselves, again and again, for her 
boundless superiority in the highest walks of elegance and humour. . 
We say that no sarcasm is too pointed, no virulence too coarse, for 
such abominable falshood ; in lieu of quarrelling with ourlanguage, 
let the manager purify his conduct ; truth is the attribute of a 
gentleman, and when he has learnt to respect it, we shall modify our 
sentiments and polish our expressions, . 

- We cannot speak to the merits of Miss Wensiey upon this 
eventful occasion, beyond the great portion of her performance in 
which she swallows the sleeping-draught administered by the monk, 
and sinks under the operation of its lethargic power Her ludic- 
rous attempts at this period to embody the “ faint cold fear” that 
ran like a thread of ice through her veins, literally drove us out-of 
the house, and we were wise enough to prefer our chop and ale at 
Harrovp’s to all the bones of her “‘ buried ancestors” that this fair 
Veronese could pack together. In short, we saw no more inf the 
performance, and can therefore only say that unless the little scene 
with Romeo in the tomb of the haughty Capulets, had some re- 
deeming touches, we never witnessed a personation, in its class, 
of such unqualified arrogance, and utter imbecility. 


ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance! 


Vou I, New Senies. QF 
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How the fair Wenstey, if engaged, is to be disposed of, we 
cannot possibly conjecture. Will she go back to Rosalind and 
Beatrice? We think not, and yet she must do something of a si- 
milar sort, or be idle, for the manager can hardly venture to damn 
her twice in such characters as Juliet. Let those who have com- 
municated the disease, invent a remedy; we stoutly protested 
against the young woman nine months ago, and Harry Harris, 
we dare say, if Miss W. has been added to his troop, already finds 
a deal of discrimination in our sentiments. 


BEGGAR'S OPERA. 


WEDNESDAY, September 20.—There cannot be a dissenting 
voice as to the musical value of this theatre, and we are therefore 
glad to record its increase, by the acquisition of a Miss Greene, 
who has twice played Polly, with distinguished success. She has 
since been subjected to even a more trying ordeal, and passed it 
with undiminished pretensions to public applause. 
_ We have analysed the duties of Polly till we are tired of the 
task, and shall therefore content ourselves by observing, that the 
airs with which it is interspersed, are of marked and various 
beauty, fluctuating between the extremes of languor and anima- 
tion, of pathetic intreaty and powerful reproach. Miss Greenr 
imparted its appropriate charm to every shade, however subtle 
and minute, of these stated divisions, and though we have cer- 
tainly heard superior qualities of voice, ear, and feeling, there 
were proofs of excellence in the manner of Miss Greene which 
have never been surpassed. For these proofs, she is doubtless in- 
debted to the taste of Mr. Bisnor, and to that gentleman, we 
therefore render our thanks for the merit his pupil has displayed. 
Mr. T. Cooke was borrowed of himself for this occasion, and 
appeared as Macheath, one of the parts in which his vocal efforts 
lose something of their habitual unpleasantness. Why Mr. Dv- 
ruset, the Apollo, Henry Bertram, Francis Osbaldistone, &c. &c. 
of the house was superseded by such a substitute for the gallant 
robber as Mr. Cooke, we are puzzled to explain; he certainly 
ought to have been invested with the character, as its plaintive 
airs, in particular, are happily suited to the turn and scope of | 
his talents. So rank an insult as his exclusion from the character 
ought not to have been practised, at least, till something like a 
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singer had béen found for the duties from which he was discarded. 

The form in which this opera is now presented, exposes it to 
the severest rebuke that indignation can apply. For what purpose 
it has been garbled down to its existing state is not apparent, but 
though we cannot explain the manager’s motives for this hideous 
alteration, we are at liberty to notice his conduct. The absolute 
meaning of the piece is perhaps lost without the retention of its 
first and final scenes between the poet and the player; but when 
to this omission we add the curtailment of every character, situa- 
tion, and jest, upon which the author has lavished his ideas, our 
contempt for the dunderheads by whom the stage is directed,’ 
assumes a vaster shape, and we begin to abhor, where, under 
common circumstances, we should only despise. 

It is fortunate, in some respects, for the audience at this thea-- 
tre, that the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera” has been so desperately muti- 
lated, as its abridgment keeps out of sight a want of talent which 
could not by any other means be supplied. ‘There is no Filch, fot 
instance, in the house, a part without which, in better times, the 
piece would have been considered incomplete, and yet, though the 


want of a comedian at this period is so sensibly felt, no other step 
is taken to obviate the deficiency, than that conclusive one of 
compressing the drama. There are actors, however, to be had for 
even this important branch of theatrical economy, and we advise 
the manager to be quick in selecting them. 


JOCONDE. 


THURSDAY, September 21.—An unexpected uproar has taken 
place upon the production of this ballet, supported by ‘‘ the prin- 
cipal dancers of the Opera-house,” whom the proprietors have 
engaged for a limited number of nights, to amuse the public by 
their superior evolutions. We cannot hold, from any of its al- 
leged causes, with the clamour that has followed this performance, 
because the dancers are not Italians, against whom the popular 
fury is directed, and do not step into the situations, as some 
‘honest people suppose, of our native performers. On these 
grounds, therefore, we think the ballet should be candidly re= 
ceived, and tried by the test of that specific excellence to which 
it pretends. In lieu, however, of adopting this course, the cham- 
pions on each side have gone from abuse to blows, and the only 
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arguments by which either party is yet convinced, are blackguard 
language, and heavy hits, two modes of selling a question that 
are not remarkably intellectual. 

Dancing to music, says Lord Bacon, who trifled upon this 
theme,* is a mean and vulgar thing, and we have certainly im- 
bibed so much of the philosopher’s doctrine, as to hate the object 
of his censure, For ourselves, therefore, we should recommend 
the banishment of dancing from the boards, in particular, upon 
which it has just intruded, as those boards, while adorned by 
talent that is dear to us, will command our frequent visitation ; 
but while there are persons by whom this base exhibition is ea- 
gerly welcomed, we should waive our own wishes, were it even 
possible to have them gratified, and make some sacrifice to the 
very weakness of those by whom we saw ourselves surrounded. 
Iiuman nature requires an occasional compliment. 


SLEEP WALKER. 


MONDAY, September 25.—That droll youth, Mr. Yarzs, whose 
stars have most unpropitiously made him an actor, among a variety 
of freaks has undertaken to play Somno in this absurd farce, “ afer 
the manner of Mr. Maruews,” and a long way after | Mr. Maruews’s 
manner it certainly is! How the ‘‘ management” of this theatre 
could lend itself to the propagation of such a ca purpose 
we cannot divine, but the said ‘‘ management” may rest assured 
of this,—that ifs assent to Mr. Yares’s libel on the infirmity he 
so humanely mimics, will not exalt the character of any establish- 
nient in which that libel is exhibited. 

There seems to be an insatiate desire on the part of Mr. Yares 
to wound the feelings of Mr. Marnews, if possible, by eternal 
mockery, and that desire the proprietors of Covent-garden, with 
consummate liberality, have done their utmost to encourage. It 
is singular enough that these gentlemen should refuse Yares their 
permission to play Filch, on account of his incapacity, and yct 
entrust him at the same moment with so arduous a personation as 
Somno. But the secret of this incongruity is easily*solved. Yares 
undertook to play the part in ridicule of Mr. Marnews, a seceder 
from their ranks, and a powerful enemy, for no mean part of the 





* « Essay on Masks and Triumphs.”’ 
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season, to their less attractive amusements. The ruin of such a 
man, though it cannot be accomplished, is desirable, and to com- 
plete the experiment, they have employed the very person upon 
whom Mr. Marsews has showered his kindness. It is indeed, a 
delectable scheme, and redounds greatly to the honour of all par- 
ties concerned in its prosecution. 

In the course of his ‘‘ imitations,” Mr. Yates drew a gross ca- 
ricature of Mr. Youna, whose little thickness of enunciation he 
has daubed and deepened into a painful impediment. This is the 
only sketch which possesses the least point of similitude to its 
object; from the attempted peculiarities of Keasiz, Kean, Mun- 
pEN, and some cthers, not a solitary touch of resemblance could 
be selected ; a few witlings laughed, however, at what they heard, 
and then qguarrelled about the identity of an imitation that some 
took for Berry, and others allotted to Bannister. As the play 
had been “ Virginius,” Mr. Yates adventured upon a hit at its 
hero, in the following lines : 

Mine own is not mine own! 
That's strange enough. Why does he not dispute 
My right to my own flesh, and tell my heart 


Its blood is not itsown! He might as well.— 
But I want my child. 


The great excellence attaching to the construction and delivery of 
this passage, guaranteed the effect of Yares’s imitation, which 
was in truth so forcibly felt, that a peal of hisses sprang from 
every quarter of the house, as a proof, we hope, that the public 
will no longer sanction an outrage upon the pure and precious 
talent it is their duty to protect. 

We have now noticed the pranks of Squire Yares for the last 
time, and we hope our representation, uninfluenced as it is by any 
private motive, will persuade him to lay down the edge tools by 
which his fingers may be cut more deeply than he seems to 
imagine. If our information is correct, Mr. Yares found a bene-: 
factor in Mr. Maruews at a time when nothing but real goodness 
of heart could have led that eminent individual to encourage and 
assist him. To pick up the personal oddities of such a man from 
the very intercourse his open temper afforded, was neither just, 
nor generous, nor grateful ; and if the reputation that Yates has 
acquired by his mimicry had been ten times as great and lasting 
as itis, we think it would have been profitably sacrificed upon the 
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altar of his moral duties. Had we been placed in the situation of 
Mr. Yares, the blood should have trickled from our hearts, before 
the infirmity of an old friend became our stepping-stone to the 
smiles of men, who ought to blush for the gross and cruel enjoy- 
ment in which they are wallowing. To place the burlesque, how- 
ever, upon public grounds, we counsel Mr. Yarss to abandon it ; 
for though the “‘ British Press” and other journals may represent 
the audience as dying with laughter at his close approximations, 
we do assure him, that as an amusing effort, nothing can be more 
bitterly unsuecessful. 


he 


THEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 

1820. 

Aug. 29. Suicide,—Tobine, Mr. C. Kempie ; Tabby, Mr. Terry; Dr. Trudy, 
Mr. YounGer ; Catchpenny, Mr. Witttams; Ranter, Mr. J. 
Russet; Bounee, Mr, Connor; Squid, Mr. Fartey; Juggins, 
Mr. MEREDITH ; Wingrave, Mr. Barnarn; Mrs. Grogram, 
Mrs. Pearce; MWancy, Mrs. Marpyn; Peggy, Mrs. Jones ;— 
Pigeons and Crows, 

30. Fbid; Lovers’ Quarrels ; Exchange no Robbery. 

31. Rosina ; Dog Days in Bond Street,—Tresylian, Mr. Tuna ; Alfred 
Tresyltan, Mr. Jones; Barnaby Buz, Mr. Liston ; Dick Di- 

ty, Mr. J. Russetn; Squeezeall, Mr. Wittiams; Mrs. Gab, 
Mrs. Pearce ; Rosamond, Mrs. MArpyNn ;—Prize. 

Sept. 3. Dog Days in Bond Street ; Suicide. 

2. Suicide ; Bombastes Furioso ; Pigeons and Crows. 

4. Young Quaker,—Shadrach, Mr. J. Russezt; Araminta, Miss R. 
Corrs; Dinah Primrose, Mrs. MarpyYn; Pink, Mrs. Gisss ;— 
Comic Address ; Songs ; Exchange no ” Robbery. —( Benefit of 
Mr. Liston.) 

5. Aetor of All-Work ; Dog Days in Bond Street ; Suicide. 

6. Dog Days in Bond Street; Sylvester Daggerwood; Exchange no 
Robbery. 

7. Ibid; Bombastes Furioso ; Exit by Mistake. 

8. Ibid; Personation ; Pigeons and Crows. 

9. Ibid; Sleep Walker,—Somno, Mr. Liston ;—Songs ; Suicide. —(Be- 
nefit of Mr. Terry.) 

l. Exchange no Robbery ; Day after the Wedding; Dog Days in Bond 
Street. 

12. Wedding-Day ; Suicide ; Ibid. 

13. Guy Mannering,— Henry Bertram, Mr. BrauamM; Colonel Manner- 
ing, Mr. Baker; Dandie Dinmont, Mr. J. Russett; Lucy 
Bertram, Mrs. Garrick ; Julia Mannering, Miss R. Corr ; 
Meg Merrilies, Mrs. DaLtoN ;—Fortune’s Frolic,— Robin Rough- 
head, Mr. Ox RERRY. 

14. Actor of All-Work; Dog Days in Bond Street; Exchange no Rob- 
bery. 

15. Guy Saieeantne Pigeons and Crows. 

16. Suicide ; Wet Weather ; Dog Days in Bond Street. 

18. Guy Manuering ; Fortune’ s Frolic. 

19, Dog Days in Boud Street »—Barnaby Bux, Mr. Oxpenry 3—~Rosina ; 
Teasing made Easy. 
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20. Duenna,—Don Antonio, Mr. Gray ; Isaac Mendoza, Mr. J. Russe.r; 
Don Carlos, Mr. BranaM; Donna Clara, Miss R. Corri; Du- 
enna, Mrs. Pearce ;—Dog Days in Bond Street. 

21. Roland for an Oliver; Dog Days in Bond Street ; Exit by Mistake. 

22. Guy Mannering,—Dominie Sampson, Mr. OxBerny ;—Teasing made 
Easy. 

23. Ibid; Over the Water,—Ned Trapley, Mr. J. Russe..; Augustus 
Daddicky, Mr. OxBerery ; Mug, Mr. Wittiams ; Miss Patty 
Angelica Bunn, Mrs. Baker; Landlady, Mrs. Jones ; Adelaide, 
Miss R. Corri. 

25. Duenna,—Don Antonio, Mr. CoGan ;—Blue Devils; Ibid. 

26. Suicide; Over the Water; Exchange no Robbery,—Sam Swipes, 
Mr. OXBERRY. 


THE SUICIDE. ' 

TUESDAY, August 29.—Some potent authorities ‘have affected 
to consider this comedy, loose and debile as it is, as on a par with 
the best efforts of Cotman the elder, an opinion to which we'shall 
never subscribe. There is a pleasant extravagancy in the design 
of Tobine, but the episodes of the drama are so vague and erratic, 
that we think it falls very far below the standard of its author’s 
established talent. The quarrelling scene between the poet and 
the player, though borrowed from the novel of “‘ Joseph Andrews,” 
is ingeniously constructed ; and the cowardice of Bounce and Squib, 
though certainly not essential to the piece, is productive of amuse- 
ment. Mr. Kemsuie exhibited the drunkenness of Tobine with un- 
common humour, and a catch in the course of the performance 
was much and deservedly applauded. 


DOG DAYS IN BOND STREET. 

THURSDAY, August 31.—We have a few words to offer upon 
this prosperous comedy, for which our limits in the present number 
will not permit us to find room. We shall therefore postpone our 
remarks till the next month ; and in the meantime content ourselves, 
in lieu of discussing its merit, with recording its success. It is 
now ina course of active repetition, and justifies the favour that has 
followed its appearance. 


GUY MANNERING. 
WEDNESDAY, September 13.—Mr. Branam, the most precious 
vocalist with which the English stage has ever been graced, com- 
menced an engagement at this attractive little spot, in the character 
of Henry Bertram, expanded and improved by the incorporation of 
many favourite melodies. Among the list of Mr. Branam’s addi- 
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tional airs, is Bruce’s address to his sokliers, and the effect of this 
powerful invocation is so complete, that it has been constantly given 
thrice every night the opera was performed. This distinguished 
singer has not lost a particle of his talent, and the public seein de- 
termined to perpetuate his popularity. 

Mr. J. Russet has added to his numerous claims upon critical 
distinction, by a very able performance of Dandie’ Dinmont, in 
which the courage and frankness of that honest rustic have re- 
ceived some new and vivid touches from his personation. The 
versatility of this actor, considering the excellence with which it is 
invariably coupled, not only delights but amazes us, and we con- 
gratulate him most sincerely upon his brilliant success in this very 
difficult character. 

Julia Mannering was played by Miss R. Corr, and though we 
cannot compliment her upon the fulfilment of its senic duties, she 
atoned most amply for awkward demeanour and imperfect utter- 
ance, by some of the sweetest strains that were ever breathed within 
the walls of a theatre, There is nothing like the excellence of Miss 
Corrt, in pure taste and perfect execution, upon the Engtish 
stage ; but we are fearful that her gait and accent, unless they are 
speedily corrected, will militate against the future success of her 
endeavours. 

This opera, in some respects, was defectively supported. Mrs. 
Dauron’s Meg Merrilies is a wretched attempt, and the singing of 
an harmonious youth named Esswortn, in the part of Sebastian, 
was really too bad to be endured. Generally speaking, we are glad 
to ratify the merit as well as the success of the piece, and hope 
from our hearts, that the errors pointed out will be duly amended. 


FORTUNE’S FROLIC, 
AFTER this favourite piece, Mr. Oxserry came forward as the 
representative of Robin Roughhead, and made that impression his 
powers have long been qualified ta secure. This excellent actor, 
we understand, has escaped from his thraldom at Drury-lane thea- 
tre, that house of bondage to all the children of Thespis, wham for- 
tune throws into its snares. Upon Mr. Oxnerry’s value it is al- 
most too late to express an opinion, aware as the public have long 
been of his unrivalled meritin a rare, arduous, and valuable walk of 
the histrionic art ; we rejoice however, ‘‘ beyond a common joy,” 
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at the engagement he is now fulfilling, and hope it will long en- 
able us to hail the efforts of an actor go rich in the choicest quali- 
ties of which his art is composed. 


DUENNA, 


WEDNESDAY, September 20.—This admirable opera, so replete 
with complicated incidents, amusing characters, and lively dia- 
logue, has been produced for the purpose of placing Mr. Brattam 
in the part of Carlos, The work itself displays unabated pretensi- 
ons to a frequent performance, but we think those claims are still 
powerfully enforced by the junction of Mr. Branam’s ability. The 
original airs have a prescriptive and perennial sweetness ‘which 
renders their retention indispensible, and this feature of the opera 
is one which marks its decided superiority, and maintains its pri- ~ 
mitive success. The only air introduced by Mr. Brana, is that 
delicious rondo of Davy’s,—‘‘ Just like love,” which is not in- 
appositely substituted for another song of minor merit and effect. 
The original pieces with which the character is supplied, he ren- 
dered in a style of taste, harmony, and intelligence that has ne- 
ver been equalled, and those qualities, from the scope that is 
afforded them, are perhaps more brilliantly exhibited by the calls 
of Carlos, than in any other of Mr. Brauan’s personations. 

A gentleman named Garay, (brother we believe of Mrs, Gar- 
RICK,) sustained the part of Antonio, and was so coldly received, 
that he suddenly withdrew. Thijs breach in the entertainment was 
filled up on its next appearance by a Mr. Cocan, who certainly 
eclipsed his predecessor in a thorough want of requisites for the 
part. ‘This treasure -of melody, the said c. 0. G. a.m, unless we 
are strangely mistaken, was one of Mr. Ex.isvon’s wnderstrap- 
pers, two years ago, at the Olympic Pavilion, where he played, or 
rather attempted to play parts of any thing but a yocal nature. 
‘« Misery,” says Snakspearr, ‘‘ acquaints a man with strange 
bed-fellows,” and distress, say we, to parody the adage, wiil re- 
duce a manager to wretched assistants. This fact may palliate 
Mr. Morris’s appeal to the talents of our friend Cocan, but we 
sincerely hope that better fortune will save him again from the 
same luckless experiment, 

The Isaac Mendoza of Mr. J. Russexv was one of those happy 
assumptions for which the actor is completely fitted by voice, 
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talent, and figure. It is extremely pleasant to catch a glimpse of 
comedy at times in her true attire, and to those who love the jade, 
in whatever habiliments she is equipped, we recommend the Isaac 
of Mr. Russe.u, as one of the very broadest developments she 
has recently permitted. We saw Mr. Wivuiams with consider- 
able satisfaction in tle part of Don Jerome, and Mr. Barnarp’s 
Don Ferdinand, for its force and fire, demands our unqualified 
praise. 

Of Miss R. Corn, it is impossible to employ any other terms 
than terms of commendation. Clara, however, is hardly a part 
to which the delicacy and finish of her efforts are adjusted. It has 
@ preponderance of caniabile movements, and in movements of 
that description the talents of Miss Corri are most safely em- 
ployed ; but neither of the airs alluded to is popular or impressive, 
and those charms with which the singer is qualified to adorn it, are 
languidly withheld, or uncheeringly wasted. Vigour and animation 
are not the characteristics of Miss Corrs, and the song of ” Adieu 
thou dreary pile,” though tastefully executed, did not contribute 
of course to elicit her powers, or enlarge her reputation. In this 
song, too, we marked a grievous deficiency of instrumental sup- 
port. The echo passages, though charmingly played by Warr 
upon the violin, form an obligato for the hautboy, and with that 
instrument the orchestra is not supplied. 


OVER THE WATER. 


SATURDAY, September, 23.—That hopeful writer Hoox, who 
seems to have exclusive access to the boards of this theatre, in 
consideration we suppose of his being scouted every where else, 
has again favoured us with one of those indefinable things, to 
which, for Want of a more suitable name, we affix the appellation 
of farce. . The frequency of Mr. Hoox’s intrusions begins to ren- 
der them intolerable, particularly when we find that the oftener 
his appeals are made, the more destitute they become of every 
claim to success. Since the days of ‘‘ Tekeli,” a translation which 
did some credit to Master Tuzopore’s boyhood, he has gradually 
guttered down, like a candle with a thief in it, to his present-state 
of languishing effluvia; and criticism, if it means to follow the dic- 
tates of candour or gratify the demands of justice, must clap an 
extinguisher upon the snuff of his pretensions. 
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The motives of Mr. Hoox for his rapid and incessant persecu- 
tions of theatrical taste, are such as all needy characters, we pre- 
sume, think enough to extenuate their labours. A taylor’s visits, 
or a washer-woman’s memorandum, or a boot maker’s calls, or a 
landlord’s “‘ respectful compliments”, are separately sufficient to jus- 
tify the exercise of an author’s invention, but it remains to be proved 


how far his audience is bound by those arguments to tolerate such © 


an author’s attempts. We think their verdict would go against 
him ; at all events we are certain that he ought to furnish them 
with farther grounds for a favourable opinion. Now in the case of 
Mr. Hoox, we challenge his most sturdy admirers to adduce a 
single piece’ which exhibits any traits of character, or any flashes 
of intellect; his ephemeral efforts have not even the merit of 
original stupidity, witness his farce of ‘‘ Wet Weather” and his 
comedy of ‘‘ Exchange no Robbery,” the first pillaged without ac- 
knowledgment from Orway,* and the second altered most absurdly 
from Pinon. A literary speculator of this sort should not be suf- 
fered to dam up the doors of genius, and we therefore caution Mr. 
Morais against his infatuated attachment to a prolific scribbler, 
who has already lowered the character of his house, and will eventu- 


ally lessen its attraction. 

The work it is now our very pleasant duty to welcome, has been 
put together, by the help of certain French materials, in the fol- 
lowing way. 


Trapley, a young man of fashion, the son of a broken down baronet, has: 


eloped from Paris with a lovely French girl, named Adelaide, but on his arrival 
at Calais he finds a letter from his father, informing him that he is pledged to 
** commit matrimony,”’ from prudential motives, with Miss Patty Angelica 
Bun, the daughter of a wealthy pastry-cook in Barbican. He leaves his mis- 
tress at Calais, and on reaching Dover, encounters the heiress, on her flight to 
France, with a newly-wedded husband, Mr. Daddicky, an arrant cockney, and 
one of her father’s shopmen. Trapley, not knowing that the fair fugitive is his 
intended bride, assists her and Daddicky in getting ‘+ over the water,” but the 
moment they have embarked, he discovers the secret they had so ungenerously 
concealed. His pride is wounded by the triamph of bis’silly rival, and be ac- 
cordingly sails for Calais, which he gains before them, and devises a plan for 
the attainment of his revenge. Disguised as a French officer, he dupes and 
alarms Mr, Daddicky into the resignation of his wife, and when the superiority 
of his talent has been felt, releases him from his state of terror, and claims the 
hand of his affianced bride. 





* See the * Soldier’s Fortune,” from which we will give a few extracts 
very soon, to show the meanness and extent of Mr. Hook's dishonesty. 
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All this is equally new and ingenious, and when our readers 
are apprised that Mr. Hoox’s elaborate fable is associated with 
language of an equivalent character, they will be enabled to form 
a fair estimate of his present performance. Among the agreeable 
absurdities of this farce, is the expedient of dressing up an English 
clown at Calais, in the disguise of a French officer of police, and 
making him converse fluently in his vernacular tongue, while a 
pretended native gabbles nothing but a broken jargon of French 
and English phrases. How skilful and judicious! Who does not — 
_ see the vast knowledge of stage-effect, for which Mr. Hook is 
singled out to supersede the whole host of dramatic pretenders ? 
‘Happy, happy Hook ! 

O, how happy to inherit 

At once such graces and such spirit ! 
Thus while you live 
May fortune give 

Each blessing equal to your merit. 


Of the performers we shall’ merely remark that they dicted 
themselves, as performers ought at all times to do, for the success 


of those duties with which they were intrusted. Oxnerry’s humour 
in the cockney, was rich without labour, and conspicuous without 
grimace ; and though measure ‘had been taken of Mr. Liston for 
the part, he filled it with a power and a pleasantry which no 
actor could surpass, Mr. J. Russev, was thoroughly at homein 
Trapley, the French portions of which he gave with vivid effect, 
and unimpeachable accuracy. Mrs. Baker has acquired consider- 
able eredit by the spirit and quaintness with which two or three 
odd expressions in her part were delivered, and we only adhere 
to our original opinion, in auguring most favourably of this lady’s 
ultimate endeavours. Miss Corr1 yielded considerable relief to 
the progress of the farce by her beautiful execution of a Caledo- 
nian air, and what is said to be a French scena; but to speak an 
ungrateful truth, we cannot say that either Miss Cora or her 
songs had any right to mix in the piece. 


——pP ids 


THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
3820. 


Aug. 29. Promissory Note ; Patent Seasons ; Vampire. 
30. Two Words ; Ibid; Ibid. 
31. Maid and the Magpic ; 3 Ibid; (bid. 
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Patent Seasons ; Vampire; Free and Easy. 

. Belles without Beaux ; Ibid; Rendezvous. 
4. Purse; Baron de Trenck, Trench, Mr.T. P.Cooxe ; Commandant, 
Mr. RowsoTHam; Swartz, Mr. Hariry, Lionel Schell, Miss 
Keity ; Hants, Mr. Wiikenson; Michael, Mr. Broapnunst; 


Walstein, Mr. Sa.ter; Olmatz, Mr. Moss ; Eugenia, Miss Carew ; 


Josephine, Miss Love; Catax, Mrs. Grove; Nanette, Miss Srz- 
VENSON ;—Fire and Water. 
. Baron de Trenck ; Vampire. 
. Ibid ; Ibid. 
. Ibid; Ibid. 
. Ibid; Ibld.—Z fie, Miss StEvENsoN. 
. Ibid; Walk for a Wager. 
11. Ibid; Vampire. 
12. Ibid; Amateurs and Actors. 
14. Ibid; Free and Easy. 
15. Ibid ;, Vampire. 
16. Merry Wives of Windsor—Ford, Mr. Ecerton ; Mrs. Ford, Miss 
Ke1ry ;—Songs ; Inkeeper’s Daughter. (Benefit of Mr. Bart.ey.) 
18. Baron de Frenck; Vampire. 
19. Ibid; Amateurs and Actors. 
20. Ibid; Vampire. 
21. Ibid; Free aud Easy. 
22. Vampire; Promissory Notes Belles without Beaux. 
23. Baron de Trenck ; Vampire. 
25. Devil’s Bridge,— Belino, Mr. T. Cooke; Claudine, Mrs. Buanp ;— 


Songs ; Amoroso,— Biusterbus. Mr. G. Smiru. (Benefit of Mr.. 


Har.ey.) 
27. Baron de Trenck ; Vampire. 
' 28, Rich and Poor,—Miss Chatterall, Mrs. Pinpar ;—Divertisement; 
Rosina. (Benefit of Mr. Srevenson, Box-Book-kecper.) 


BARON DE TRENCK. 


MONDAY, September 4.—The afflicting vicissitudes of human 
life, as shown in the case of Trencx, who was dragged, without 
either preparation or offence, from the palace to the dungeon, 
have been adapted to the stage, and though differing widely in 
their circumstances and event from the facts of history, have been 
rendered a source of deep and lasting amusement. 


Trench has been secretly married to Eugenia, Baroness Lindorf, a native of 
Silesia and a relation of the King, whose displeasure is aroused by his suspicion 
of this alliance. In one of his clandestine visits to Eugenia’s castle, Trenck 
has saved Lionel Schell, a boy employed by Swartz, the gaoler of ‘Glats, from 
the fury of the Commandant, whose anger had been so powerfully excited, as 
‘even to menace the stripling’s life. Trenck draws his sword against this officer, 


whom he speedily subdues, and leaves with an humiliating admonition to use his - 


strength for better purposes. The Commandant recognises Trenck, and stung 
at once by jealousyand revenge, hashim secured in pursuance of the royal man- 
date, and confined in the fortress he governs. Here Lionel Schell, whose 
office in the prison facilitates his project, engages in an attempt to extricate 
him, which fails, however, and Trenck is immediately committed to a subter- 
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raneous cell. It is here, loaded with ponderous shackles, from: which he is ena- 
blod by implements to relieve himse!f, that Trench exeavates a passage through 
the ground above him, into light and liberty ; butthe moment it is completed, his 
oldenemy, the Commandant, abetted by his myrmidons, detects his flight, and 
again secures his person. At this juncture, however, young Schell, who had laid a 
letter before the King, exposing the Commandant's machinations to load 7renck 
with the stain of treachery, retarns with an order for the captive’s release, and 
a sentence of imprisonment against his merciless persecutor, in the very cavern 
fcom which his victim had escaped. 

The deviations from fact in the construction of this drama, it will 
be easily seen, are great and various, but hardly more so than the 
principles of dramatic compression will excuse. TRrencx was the 
slave of political tyranny, and the incidents which led to his horri- 
ble treatment, could not have been described upon the stage as they 
absolutely happened. Mr. Arnoxp, therefore, to whom we believe 
this operatic drama is attributable, has availed himself of the gene- 
ral interest by which Trencx, as a martyr to misfortune, is sur- 
rounded, and in lieu of adhering to the positive causes of his suffer- 
ing, he has merely exhibited its actual state, and fabricated for it 
a more theatrical origin. This purpose has been skilfully realized, 
and the situations of suffering to which Trenck is reduced are so 
amalgamated with suspense and terror, that the scenes in which he 
mixes may be fairly classed among the best, for mastery over pub- 
lic feeling, of our many romantic pieces. 

The performers were equally zealous and successful in their vari- 
ous personations, though the pala of superior merit must assuredly 
be divided between Mr. Cooke and Miss Ketxry. We can offer 
no observation upon the talents of these individuals that will 
strengthen their force or increase their value, and we shall there- 
fore abstain from culogizing efforts that are so generally appreciated. 

The music by Mr. Reeve was of that unusual order which com- 
mands implicit admiration by both its original power and inherent 
beauty. The specimens this composer has furnished are few, but 
such as by no means incline us to dispense with his services in 
any theatre where delicate taste and deep erudition can secure a 
welcome to the musical artist. The scenery does fresh credit to 
Mr. Tmtsevron’s pencil, and we hope to see his value still more 
frequently attested. 


ae 


MINOR DRAMA. 
ROYAL AMPUITHEATRE, 
THE entertainments ai this very agreeable theatre have been varied 
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since our last, by a revival of the ‘‘ Siege of Londonderry,” which 
is intitled to rank among the best ‘melodramatic pieces of the pre- 
sent day, for powerful incident and skiffal acting. ‘The Rose Dil- 
lon of Mrs. Astiey is one of those impressive efforts which criti- 
cism is delighted to see, feel, and remember, and we do not mean 
to depreciate the value of any piece in which this lady has borne a 
part, when we say that its best claims are enforced by the judg- 
ment and energy of her exertions. A uew farcical burletta, 
called ‘‘ Monks and Smugglers,” has been produced by Mr. Bar- 
RYMORE, and its decided success adds another proof to the power 
of his fertile pen. — 

The most important novelty of the past month has been a new 
legendary drama, suggested by an episode in the novel of ‘* Wa- 
verley,” and called the “‘ Night Hag ; or, St. Swithin’s Chair.” 
In point of splendid decorations and deep interest this drama is qua- 
lified to cope with the best things of its kind that have ever been 
brought before the public. The great press of preceding matter 
will not allow us to speak of this novelty as it deserves, but in our 
_ next we shall pay a proper tribute to this and the other claims of 
the season. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


THE spirit of Mr. Payye has been recently manifested by a pro- 
duction of no common order,—the ‘‘ Robbers” of ScuiLLer,—to 
which not only the strength of his company, but his own personal 
exertions were devoted. The high reputation enjoyed by Mr. 
Payne, as an actor, upon the American stage, is hitherto un- 
shaken by any experiment. he has made in this country, and yet 
from the intervention of causes he will, one day or other, perhaps 
consent to explain, a trial has been obstinately denied to those 
talents of which he has at last evinced his possession. Such an 
effort as Charles De Moor in the hands of this gentleman is intitled 
to an elaborate analysis, and that we shall furnish in our ensuing 
number. In the mean time we recommend those lovers of drama- 
tic excellence, to whom the German drama is unknown, to embrace 
this opportunity of seeing one of its finest specimens. For pictures 
of intense passion, highly-wrought character, and powerful inci- 
dent, it isa spectacle that emulates the noblest production of any 
time or stage. 
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‘Dramatic ‘@bituarp. 


ON Friday the 8th inst. died Arexayper Raz, Esq., late of varicus ‘London 
theatres, and well-known throughout the provincial drama, by long exertion 
and established success, Mr. Rat made his-debut, in June, 1806, upon the 
Haymarket boards, as Octavian in the ‘* Mountaineers,” and sustained a course 
of principal characters till the close of the season. His theatrical ability had 
received the prior notice of Mr. CumBERianp, the dramatist, who augured 
warmly of his rising talents, and ultimate success. Mr. Rag then proceeded to 
Liverpool, where his powers were held for several years in the highest estima- 
tion, and this tawn, with its conuécting circuit, he only left for a splendid ap- 
pointment in the Theatre Royal Drury-lane. Of this establishment, unfortunately 
for himself and his family, he was appointed Stage-manager, a situation which 
led him into excesses that finally ruined his health .and his fortune, drove 
him into measures against which his better spirit was opposed, and brought a 
reproach upon his character thut has never been shaken off. ‘This branch of-Mr. 
Rag’s biography is too painful to be pursued, and we shall therefore leave it ta 
those who.can dwell upon his irregularities with a pleasure our disposition will 
not permit us to feel. As an actor, Mr, Raz was never denied the possession of 
many valuable properties ; his penetration was active, and his judgment severe, 
but he certainly wanted intense feeling and voluntary genius, to conquer the 
excellence he never attained. His Hamlet, Jaffier, Aboan, and some other 
parts will justify a very vivid recollection of their many merits, nor can his name 
be fairly treated unless we register it high upon the leading leaf of our vane 
annals. 

The family of Mr. Raz, we understand, are left in very painful circumstan- 
ces, and a bencfit is accotdingly to be taken for them at Drury-lane Theatre, 
which Mr, E.tiston of course will give without an eye to his nominal expenses, 
Public benevolence is so uniformly exercised upon every octasion of this kind, 
that we hold it unnecessary to urge the object for which it is about to be .soli- 
cited. The widow and children of Mr. Raz have been accustomed for many 
years to the comforts of their proper station, and let those who know the loss of 
that opuleuce to which they were habituated, plead ardently and powerfully in 
behalf of these afflicted people. 


THEATRICAL CHIT CHAT. 

MR. HORN made his re-appearance upon the London boards, after an absence 
of three years, at Covent-garden Theatre, on Thursday last, in the character 
of Young Meadows. We regret that our limits have not allowed us to notice 
his debut in its proper place, but we can here briefly assure our readers, that 
Mr. Horn was very favourably received. 

The managers of Covent-garden are in treaty with Mr. J. Russect for his re- 
turn to that theatre. They have engaged him for their establishment in Dublin- 

The Olympic Theatre has been taken by Mr. Reeve, the composer, and Mr, 
Baruow, the author of ‘ Virginius,” for aterm of fourteen years, and from the 
spirit and liberality of their measures a very brilliant addition to our theatrical 
amusements is éxpected. Mr. Wrencn, who is Stage-managcer, has been’ very 
fortunately retained; Mr. Oxnerry, we believe, joins the eompany; and splen- 
cid terms, we hear, are proposed to Miss Carew. ; 




















